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Jonathan 
By Bertha Cooper Fraser 


HE uncrowned prince in Israel 
Was ever David’s royal peer. 
Might he have ruled his people well, 
And built a nation’s capital ? 


Might he, their stainless knight, and true, 
Have lived to wear the sackcloth, too? 


Jackson, MICH. ’ 











The Advantage of the Unexpected 

It isa great mistake to do the obvious thing when 
we are snubbed or slighted or sharply attacked. The 
obvious and expected thing, under the circumstances, 
is to ‘*give as good as we got,’’ with a fine show of 
heat and resentment. . But anybody can do that, and 


almost everybody does do it. It is only a common- 
place way to act, and no one really wants to be com- 
monplace. The better way is to disappoint our op- 
ponent by doing the unexpected, —which means doing 
nothing. The man who can pleasantly and persist- 
ently ignore every slur and slight that is thrust upon 
him is impregnable. And when we know that we are 
in the right, and that the attack is unjustified, that is 
the tiine of all times to ignore it ; for only one who is 
sure of his position can safely afford to take this high 


ground, 
Hx 
The Public Lie 


A lie is always wrong, and ail wrong ; but a lie 
on the part of one who poses as a public guide, which 
thereby deceives and misleads thousands, is peculiarly 
reprehensible and devilish. The fact that it may not 
be deliberately planned does not lessen the blame. 
One of the commonest instances of this kind of lying 
is seen in public clocks. In a great plate glass win- 
dow on a leading street of Philadelphia are sus- 
pended three imposing-looking clocks, one labeled as 
giving London time, one San Francisco time, and one 
[Eastern] Standard time. The office is that of a tele: 


graph company of international repute, and the 
unsuspecting wayfarer gratefully notes the Standard 
time, sets his watch, and orders his affairs accord- 
ingly. Yet that clock has run from one to three minutes 
out of the way, unblushingly and uncorrected, —quite 
enough of an error to cause the missing of a train and 
disastrous loss. And it does not seem to occur to 
the manager of the office that he has any responsibil- 
ity in the matter. It is often so with clocks in other 
semi-public places, such as an office full of people. 
Those in charge think little of a continued and chronic 
lie on the clock-face, which could readily be corrected 
by a trifling amount of care on some one’s part. The 
careless willingness to deceive our fellow-beings is an 
index to character, whether we relish the admission 


or not, 
x 
When We Long for Power 


Many a Christian of good average standing really 
longs for spiritual power—at times. When he hears 
it said of certain rare individuals, as was said recently 
of a widely-known leader in the Kingdom, ‘ Mr. 
lives his Christianity so remarkably that you are always 
uplifted by it when he is in your house,’’ he thinks 
he would rather have that power, so that people would 
talk that way about him, than anything else in the 
world. His desire is sincere, for the moment, but it 
does not last long enough. If it did, the longed-for 
power would come. ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger 
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Christ’s Dealing 


HRIST chose human selfishness for the field in 
which he would work. He does not use the 
word at all, but he lived in the presence of the 

thing itself. It was not mere brutality nor blood- 
thirstiness which brought him to the cross. It was 
something of far gentler appearance than that, some- 
thing of very plausible character if looked at only in 
its beginnings. The blows and buffetings of that 
last night were a complete surprise to his disciples. 
They did not know that from such a mustard seed as 
men’s ordinary self-seekings—such as they had all 
been guilty of—there could come under favoring stimu- 
lus a growth of such malignity as burst upon them all 
in a single night. But all along Christ knew what he 
was dealing with, and he knew what it could break 
forth into, once it was givena free hand. All through 
his ministry he had dealt with selfishness, and we 
can make out with a good degree of certainty just how 
he dealt with it. 

And yet Christ seldom talks about it directly. In 
any book of ethics we shall find a great deal more 
than he ever says about it. He did not philosophize 
about it, and analyze it. But he dealt with it, he acted 
toward it, he took a way with it. Yet he did not 
appear among men as one who was keen-eyed to 
detect itin them. He did not come full of censure 
or full of suspicion. Perhaps one of the surest signs 
of our own deep selfishness is when we begin to de- 
tect it in others at every turn. People who talk about 
it constantly, and are keen to find it in everybody, 
give one of the surest signs of that self-centeredness 
which is the very essence of selfishness. A growing 
conviction that men are not giving us our due con- 
victs us of that very vice which Christ came to con- 
quer. All that needs to be said about selfishness 
may be said very soon. A whole library on the sub- 
ject would make little difference to a selfish life. 
Indeed, it might even become a favorite sort of read- 
ing. What this malady needs is some great action, 
and Christ's life was the great action which has done 
more than all philosophies to conquer selfishness in 
men’s lives, 


and thirst after righteousness : for they shall be filled."’ 
But they must care more for the power of the Spirit than 
for anything else in their lives. Which means that 
they must be willing to pay the price that the Spirit 
demands for complete entry into any one's life. And 
that is stern, rigid duty-doing at every point; abso- 
lute surrender of self and all of self’s interests ; the 
making of the Kingdom and its interests first and 
supreme in one’s life. If this seems too high a price 
to pay, we need not wonder that our lives lack the 
occasionally, languidly coveted power. 


x 
The Convincing Argument 


No definition of truth or argument for truth can 
equal the effectiveness of a life. It is important to 
remember this as we find ourselves being carried 
away with zeal for our own pet statements about the 
gospel. Kingsley, in his preface to ‘‘ Hypatia,"’ 
says of the fifth century that ‘‘the churches of the’ 
East were vanishing before Muhammadan invaders, 
strong by living trust in that living God whom the 
Christians, while they hated and persecuted each 
other for arguments about him, were denying and 
blaspheming in every action of their lives." Men 
try to prove by logic that certain courses are right, 
forgetting that ‘‘ what you are thunders so that I can- 
not hear what you say.'’ Our one universally con- 
vincing argument for Christianity must ever go on 
two feet. 


With Selfishness 


He dealt with it by not saying much about it. And 
he dealt with it also by doing the opposite. It is the 
paradox of the spiritual life-that when you cannot get 
something that you want very much, —and eyen need 
very much, —the only way to satisfy yourself is to give 
it. What Christ could not get he gave. There was 
little sympathy for him; he gave it, and the spring 
from which he drew filled up again. His loneliness 
was the greatest loneliness that ever smote a human 
heart. There was but one way to satisty it, and so 
he gave his society to the lonely, and his life filled 
again with presences, The workers were few, but he 
did not give an analysis of the trouble. He worked. 
When he felt that there was all too little self-sacrifice, 
he furnished it. It was said of the innovators at Ox- 
ford two generations ago that ‘‘they derived their 
influence chiefly from their regardlessness of them- 
selves and of their own interests: a gift which, in 
times of apathy and indifference to religion, alone 
possesses the power of recalling men’s hearts to it.’’ 
When in this world did any man derive any power 
whatsoever from simply giving a better analysis than 
others of what constitutes selfishness? If we have 
hit upon some bright thought «bout it we may just as 
well throw it away. {f we can think of anything of 
the opposite sort to do, let us do it. If there is noth- 
ing to do, let us not furnish one analysis the more. 

And when Christ did the opposite he did not give 
the slightest sign of self-pity, the thing which often 
spoils our sacrifices and turns them into a finer sel- 
fishness. When he did the opposite it was real. He 
did it the last night in the upper chamber when he 
took the towel and girded himself and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet. We may be sure that in that act 
he not only showed them what they ought to do, but 
how they ought to do it. Every one of our lives is a 
cost to other lives, and very often we have no appre- 
ciation of that fact simply because of the grace with 
which they bear with us. They do for us, but, because 
they do it as if it gave them pleasure, we do not 
realize the cost that lies behind it all. The very 
thing that makes their kindness to us perfect is 
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the very thing that makes us blind to the fact that it 
is kindness. Because they require nothing in re- 
turn, we fail to see that that is just the direction where 
we ought to have made a return. And sometimes 
this thing goes on too long in lives that are close 
beside us, and we never come to our senses about it 
until it is too late, 

But the last element in Christ's dealing with selfish- 
ness is his confidence that when he had finished the 
great action of his life,—for his life was one great 
action, and not a setting forth of ideas,—men would 
feel as he felt and begin to do as he did. His last 
words are not about the crowning meanness and sel- 
fishness of mankind, but about his confidence that 
men will now hear and acknowledge the appeal he is 
making. How often, when we have brought our- 
selves to some point of unselfishness, there still 
rankles the thought that it will all be wasted upon 
men, and that they will do no otherwise because of it ! 
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But Christ, while he gives a rebuke to his disciples, 
gives a rebuke that honors them when he says that, 
though they do not now feel the force of what he is 
doing, they will feel the force of it hereafter, and they 
will never think of doing otherwise. 

That is the confidence which Christ has in us. He 
teaches us that some day we shall take his view about 
ourselves. Whataconfidence! And what a confidence 
to express at the very moment when wrangling and striv- 
ing seem at their very worst! It is not a prediction that 
we dare make to ourselves on the strength of what we 
know of ourselves ; but Christ, who knows us utterly, 
makes this prophecy to all of us when we make our- 
selves his disciples. He steadily treats every disciple 
as if underneath all his surface disagreement with his 
Lord there is a possible royal soul. And some day 
he will release it. The cross was a tribute to human- 
ity. Christ believed that selfish and wasted lives 
could understand what that meant. 





Writing Not Acting 

Whenever it is pointed out that the root-objection 
to the theater at its best is the demoralization of the 
character of the actor, due to his devoting his life to 
seeming to be some one else than himself, there is 
almost sure to be raised the question of the following 


letter, as though it were a parallel case. 
comes this time from a Wisconsin reader. 


The query 


You remarked, some time ago, that acting the part of the 
villain is bad, because of its influence upon the actor. Would 
not the same hold true in the case of a moral-novelist, who 
presents a shady character? The written thoughts and words 
of that character must needs pass through the mind of the 
writer, 

The facts in the case are the best answer to this 
question, Writing, as a profession, is not so demor- 
alizing that a high standard of morality is the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, among writers. Acting, as 
a profession, is thus demoralizing. So there must be 
a radical difference somewhere. And the difference is 
not far to seek. In all life, it is the giving our thoughts 
expression in action that fixes character. The writer 
studies the bad character, and writes about him ; that 
character passes through his mind, it is true, but that 
is all. So does the character of Saul pass through 
the mind of the conscientious Sunday-school teacher. 
But the unworthy character thus studied does not 
necessarily find any expression in the life of the one 
who studies him, or even of the one who creates him 
in literature. With the actor it is different. lis 
whole life, with absorbing intensity, is devoted to 
expressing in action the unworthy character, and he 
succeeds in his profession in proportion as he de- 
ceives his audience and himself, for the time, into 
thinking that he is the man that he seems to be. 
Writing is not seeming to be another identity. Act- 
ing is. God has inspired many a man to write. God 
never inspired any man to devote his life to playing 
the part of another. 

-— 


From Our Lord’s Own Land 


If there is one foreign missionary field above all 
others upon which it would seem as though the fol- 
lowers of our Lord might confidently pray for his 
especial blessing, that field is his own land,—Pales- 
tine. In Galilee, on the very shores of the blue lake, 
there is a Christian Mission Hospital over which, 
for many years, a faithful Scotch missionary-physi- 
cian has presided, devoting his life and his skill and 
his prayers freely, as did the Physician of old, to the 
bodily and spiritual healing of the people of that land. 
A letter from this missionary, Dr. Torrance, will be 
of especial interest to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. 

UNITED FREE CHURCN OF SCOTLAND, 
SEA OF GALILEE MISSION HOSPITAL, 
‘TIBERIA8, PALESTINE, June 26, 1908. 


DEAR MR. TRUMBULL :— 
I wish to thank you for sending me The Sunday 
School Times. It is of great service tome. I take up the 


subject of the Sunday-school lesson at my address to the 
patients and others in the hospital on Sunday afternoons, and, 
being a busy man like most medical missionaries, with little 
time for study and research, I find your paper a greathelp. A 
friend in New Zealand sends me the large colored picture-roll 
bearing on the lessons, and these illustrations help very mucii 
also 

1 have just been reading of the wondrous revival in Korea 
and Manchuria, and long for such manifestations of God's 





blessing on the work here. The people here still seem only to 
be longing for- bodily healing and comfort. We have a 
monthly average attendance of over 2,000 at the out-door de- 
partment of the hospital, and about 4oo patients are treated in 
the hospital during the year, with an average residence of 
about three weeks. So our opportunities are great. 
Yours very sincerely, ’ 
DAVID W. TORRANCE. 


Surely those who read this heart-longing of one of 
God's pioneers will gladly join their prayers to his 
for the blessing for which he is hungry. We do not 
need to urge God to send the Spirit, as though God 
were unwilling to do so. God is more eager to visit 
that land mightily than any of his children are to have 
him do so. The key, as Dr. Torrance recognizes, is 
not in God's hands, but in the people’s. When they 
are ready, God will come. Let us pray for the soften- 
ing of their hearts, the opening of their eyes, that they 
may awaken to their own terrible need, and long for 
something better. When they begin to hunger and 
thirst, they will be filled. 


x 


Speculation, or Investment ? 


‘‘What is the difference between business in- 
vestment and speculation, and where should a Chris- 
tian man draw the line? Can you give any rule or 
principle that will distinguish between business trading 
or investment, and speculation ?’’ These questions 
were asked recently by a long-time New York reader 
of The Sunday School Times, and as a result an 
editorial, ‘‘Speculation, or Investment?’’ was pub- 
lished in the issue of June 13. That editorial has 
called out several letters to the Editor. The first 
comes from the New York state reader whose 
questions the editorial originally considered. He 
writes ; 


I received the Times with the article on ‘‘ Investment, or 
Speculation?’’ I have read it twice, and have had two other 
people read it, and we are all of opinion that you have not 
answered the questions or solved the difficulty. 

I do not think it can be solved, either. Any one can see 
and know what speculation is, and also what is legitimate in- 
vestment, but where investment ends and speculation begins 
no one can tell. 

For instance, I bought some time ago fifty shares of Union 
Pacific stock at 114%. It is now worth about 147. Is there 
any reason why I should not sell it at the advance now, and 
is this speculation or investment ? 


The Editor is glad to find the New York reader in 
agreement with him as to the failure of that editorial 
to answer the questions or solve the difficulty by any 
sharp and unvarying line over which a man could 
step from one field to another as over a barbed-wire 
fence. The Sunday School Times has no interest in 
the mere drawing of lines that shall once for all re- 
lieve readers from thinking out the application of 
suggested principles. The editorial on ‘‘ Speculation, 
or Investment?’’ would have been even more at 
fault than the New York reader thinks it was, if it 
had assumed to draw a hard and fast line between 
these two ways of using money. The editorial did not 
even attemptthat. Indeed, it was expressly stated that 
««the iine is not always sharp and divisive’’ between 
speculation and investment. But the Editor does be- 
lieve that there are enough clear and unmistakable 
differences between speculation and investment to 
guide a man in his use of money in either of the two 
ways. In this question, as in every other where char- 
acter-building is involved, every man should draw the 
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line far over on the side of unquestionably healthy 
practise. It was suggested in the editorial that ‘‘ specu- 
lation in money matters conveys the thought of recog- 
nized and usually large risk, with the possibility of 
large returns to offset the risk. Investment conveys 
the thought of minimum risk, with probable security of 
capital, and a practically secure, fair return on that 
capital.’’ Does the New York reader have any doubt 
as to which of these courses he intended to take when 
he bought his stock? The purchase got its classifica- 
tion in his thought then, and its character as he saw 
it then is not affected by the then unknown price to 
which the stock has now risen. 

A Massachusetts reader cites a particular kind of 
speculation which seems to him to set at naught the 
whole argument for avoidance of the speculative habit : 

What business is more speculative than some classes of 
mining? How much we are indebted to the splendid courage 
and daring of the men who have brought to us the gold, 
silver, copper, etc. ! The Creator placed the speculative con- 
ditions around these metals, and certainly thereby calls men 
to be speculators of the extreme type. 

No business is indeed more speculative than cer- 
tain classes of mining. And it would be hard to name 
any business under the sun in which the speculative 
element, real and artificial, has wrought more havoc 
with men and money. But is there not a vital dif- 
ference between the man who puts himself into a 
difficult pioneer work for rendering accessible to man 
the hidden utilities of the earth, and ‘‘ the guesswork 
trader in the covert manipulations of other men’’ ? 
Mining speculation is not free from the objectionable 
effects of other kinds of speculation, notwithstanding 
the call of the mine to men of resource and courage. 
The pioneer farmer who develops a new country may 
seem to some a speculator; but all will inevitably 
note a difference between that farmer and the city 
man who watches a ticker and guesses at the grain 
market in the hope of big profits. 

A Pennsylvania correspondent who does not find 
the editorial convincing points out what he believes 
to be ‘‘the only true basis between right and wrong 
in such things’’ : 

Your editorial excursion into business ethics in the issue of 
age 13 is mighty interesting : ‘‘ Speculatién, or Investment?” 

n it you criticize the young mechanic who, because of suc- 
cessful speculation, leaves his work, and ‘‘ceases to add any- 
thing to the world’s products.’’ I should like to have you 
explain how the average investor does any better. It appears 
to me that your distinctions between speculation and invest- 
ment from the standpoint of ethics are unconvincing, and that 
the only true basis between right and wrong in such things is 
the one you laid down for your suppositious mechanic, If the 
investment adds anything of value to the world, and pays then 
only enough to the investor to compensate him for that service, 
then only is investment ethical. 

The reason why the average investor ‘‘does any 
better’’ than the average speculator is because the 
investor is not unnerved and unfitted, by his invest- 
ing, for normal, healthy labor that adds something to 
the world’s products, while the average speculator is 
thus unfitted. The tendency of speculation is to 
destroy a man’s eapacity for service. This is not so 
of investment. “The Pennsylvania correspondent 
misses the fact that the question is not so much 
whether the actual putting of money into a certain 
channel adds to the world’s products, as whether that 
act of putting in money tends to destroy its owner's 
capacity to add to the world’s products. In other 
words, it is not so much what the man does a¢ the 
times of putting in his money, as what he does 
between times. Which only suggests that the whole 
matter is more a question of the effect on the man 
than of any hard and fast line between two different 
kinds of money-using : no such line can be drawn, as 
the editorial plainly stated. 


eee 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


EAVENLY Father, give us grace to note thy little gifts. 
‘There are so many of them ; and the stream is so con- 
stant. What pleasures thou hast stored up for us, and 

dost pass over to us, in the flowers, the sunshine, the morning 
breeze, the pleasures of the table, of books, of pictures, of sleep 
and waking, of friendly greetings, of happy relations with our 
fellows! Not amoment passes without its ministries from thee, 
gently dropping into our else dreary lives. Give us grace to 
count our blessings, and not our vexations. Let the satisfac- 
tion and joy of a thankful spirit possess us. Keep us from dis- 
crediting thy kind providence by sour looks and whining speech. 
So fill us with thine own great contentment, Lord Jesus, that 
we cannot but generate sunshine wherever we walk, and thus 
bring cheer to the disheartened. ... Even our smallest joys 
and pleasures, Lord, we would have and use for the benefit of 
others, not of self... . Let there be nothing narrow or petty in 
our lives, our thoughts, our feelings ; nothing mean; nothing 
so untrue to facts as a sad heart and gloomy mien ; nothing so 
unworthy as a spirit perpetually discontented and uneasy. 
Thou hast invited us to rest and peace and joy : we would take 
thee at thy word, and by thy grace would so live that our verv 
looks, our tone of voice, our constant behavior, shall speak 
thy praise and prove a lure to all we meet, to draw them to 
thee. 
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Glimpses of Mr. Sankey’s Last Years 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 








O EVERY ONE who knew Ira D. 
Sankey in his prime, the name sae 
spells a picture of bounding, hearty 

masculine strength; astalwart man brim- ee 
ming over with good cheer and optimism ; by! 
broad shoulders flung well back, a head ids 
carried high, eyes fearlessly ready to look i 
the whole world in the face, a ringing 
voice of penetrating power. This he was 
only a few years ago, as he honored the 
office of The Sunday School Times and 
the homes of its present and former edi- 
tors by his breezy, inspiring presence. 
The photograph taken on the hill of Cal- 
vary, just outside the Damascus Gate of 
Jerusalem, shows him as he was in those 
days, and as his friends will always re- 
member him.  Bedridden invalidism 
and blindness seemed remote possibili- 
ties indeed for this clear-visioned, able- 
bodied soldier of the Kingdom. Yet 
these were just the tests of discipline 
with which the Captain of his salvation 
saw fit to trust him. Like a good soldier, 
he took his orders with never-wavering 
confidence in his Commander, and 
waited quietly for the day of retease, which came at 
his home in Brooklyn on the 13tn of August. His 
unswerving and simple-hearted faith in God and his 
Saviour is shown in the ‘‘creed’’ that he formulated 
only two years before his death, after he had been 
blind and helpless for several years. 

Whatever worthy successors he may have had or 
yet will have as God’s ministers through the gospel 
of song, Sankey's name is likely to stand not only as 
the pioneer in this field, but as one whose work will 
be, at the best, only repeated and carried on, not ex- 
celled. He seeins to have lifted hymn-singing from a 
place merely incidental in evangelistic work to a 
position of strategic importance and positive leader- 
ship in evangelism. 

Up to the end of the time when he was able to take 
part in public meetings, Mr. Sankey retained his 
power over great audiences as a leader of singing, 
even though his own voice naturally had not retained 
the quality that it had a score of years earlier. [ 
well remember an illustration of this, at a packed 
session of the Jubilee International Young Men's 
Christian Association convention in Boston in Igof. 
Mr. Sankey led the singing that night, and tried what 
is often done nowadays, but what I presume he origi- 
nated in the old days,—antiphonal singing responses 
between two galleries or different parts of the house. 
Briefly he explained, to those in the tremendous gal- 
leries stretching away on the right and the left of the 
platform in huge Mechanics’ Hall, that he wanted 
them to sing lines of the hymn only when he sig- 
naled by raising his hand, Then, without any pre- 
vious rehearsing by this audience, he started the 
hymn, By the sheer magnetism of a masterly leader 
he played on those different voices as one would play 
on an organ ; and we on the floor of the hall tried to 
realize that we were not in heaven, listening to an- 
swering choirs of angels, but only under the spell of a 
great music-magician! If he could do what he did in 
those closing years of his life, what must have been 
his power back in the days of his greatest Strength ! 

In the later years of his life Mr. Sankey, yielding 
to the desire of thousands, started the compilation of 
the history of many of his own and others’ ‘‘ gospel 
hymans,’’ together with noteworthy incidents that had 
attended their use. The manuscript was almost com- 
pleted, when, in 1901, it was destroyed by a fire in the 
well-known Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
where Mr. Sankey was then staying. To duplicate 
the manuscript from memory, when it must be done 
by dictation, in blindness and the weakness of dis- 
ease, was a task that called for heroic courage and 
patience ; but Mr. Sankey was equal to it. Faith- 
fully and persistently, with the help of his valued secre- 
tary Mr. Charles G. Rosewall, the precious manuscript 
was reproduced, and this time was safely preserved 
for the reading and inspiration of coming generations. 

It was one of the priceless privileges of editorial 
work to be permitted to come into close touch with 

Mr. Sankey in connection with the publishing of his 
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Mr. Sankey singing on the hill of Calvary, at the time of his trip to the Holy Land in 1898 


autobiography and the historical incidents of his 
hymns. As will be remembered, he chose The Sun- 
day School Times as the medium for first giving this 
reminiscent material to the world, and chose its publish- 
ing company to bring out the book. He honored the 
son-in-law and the son of his old friend H. Clay 
Trumbull with the same loving confidence that he 
had had in the father, Blind and sick, he trusted 
them absolutely with the details of this, the closing 
work of his life, and he showed his own sincerity and 
straightforward character by his willingness to believe 
whole-heartedly and unreservedly in others. 





Mr. Sankey’s Creed 


My creed may be stated in a few words. I believe 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the 
Triune God; these three are one and his name is 
ove. My hope of heaven is built on nothing less 
than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 

I believe that God so loved the world that he gave 
his own beloved Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. I believe 
that over nineteen hundred years ago the Holy Child 
Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary in the little town of 
Bethlehem of Judea, and that he grew to be a strong, 
beautiful, stalwart man, and that at Nazareth he lived 
and toiled at the carpenter’s bench for years, and there 
dignified honest labor by working with his own dear 
hands for his daily bread; that from there he came to 
Jerusalem and was crucified outside the walls of the 
Holy City, to atone for the sins of the whole world, 
and that after the nails were in his feet, and the cruel 

‘crown of thorns on his brow, he gave up the ghost, 
and was buried by Joseph of Arimathza in his own 
newly made tomb; that after three days he burst the 
bars of the grave, and appeared in human form again 
to his disciples; that he went to the Mount of Olives, 
and from there ascended to heaven and took his seat at 
the right hand of the Father, where he now intercedes 
for all his children, and from whence he will return 
with his holy angels to gather his loved ones home. 

My Heavenly Father gives me songs in the night in 
the house of my pilgrimage; one of my two favorites 
is ‘*Saved by Grace,’’ beginning, 





** Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing, 
But oh, the joy when | shall wake 
Within the palace of the King."* 


The other is ‘* There’ll be no dark valley when Jesus 
comes to gather his loved ones home.’’ The latter 
will be my last song on earth before I join the ran- 
somed of the skies. 

My bark is on the bounding billows, but Jesus is my 
Guide and Pilot, and soon I’ll cross the bar and 
anchor in the haven of eternal rest, where I will take 
up my harp again and join with Watts and Wesley, 
Frances R. Havergal, Philip P. Bliss, Robert Lowry, 
and many more that I have known and loved, in sing- 
ing the song of redemption around the throne of God 


in heaven. ‘*God is Love.’ : 
IRA D. SANKEY. 











I shall never forget the scene at his 
bedside when the time came for the sign- 
ing of the agreement which he made with 
this company for the publishing of his 
volume. He was totally blind, and piti- 
fully weakened by disease, but his mind 
was keen and alert, following clearly 
every point that needed to be considered. 
The memorandum of agreement was a 
very simple and brief instrument, giving 
to Mrs. Sankey all the author's profits 
that should accrue from the sale of the 
book. After it had been slowly read 
aloud to Mr, Sankey, and he saw that it 
carried out his wishes, he took the pen 
in his fingers, and then, with his secre- 
tary’s hand guiding his own, he wrote 
the name that is honored and loved 
throughout the world. The body and 
voice that had done such tireless service 
were almost spent, but there was strength 
enough left to pass on to the world what 
he yet was able to do, through the 
printed page, and to care for his dear 
ones in so doing. 

Mr. Sankey’s wonderful vitality showed 
in the grip he kept on life for three years after his death 
seemed imminent. His interest in his reminiscences, 
the last work of his life, and the message that they 
might carry, was of course an absorbing one in those 
last years. He lived to know that the book was pub- 
lished and widely circulated, and to hear from it in 
distant parts of the world. The blind hymn-writer 
Fanny Crosby sent him a touching message of fellow- 
ship, in verse, from which the following were two of the 
stanzas : 

Like a holy benediction 

Will these precious pages be ‘ 
To the earnest, anxious millions 

That so long have prayed for thee. 
Through their prayers and supplications 

Heard and answered one by one, 

In the midst of all thy suffering 
Thou a wondrous work hast done. 





» 


Friend of years to memory sacred, 
Years whose light will never die, 
In the service of the Master 
We have labored, thou and I. 
Now a rest for us remaineth 
In our Father’s house above. 
Tis the promise of our Saviour, 
And we know that he is Love. 


Particularly gratifying was an appreciative letter from 
an old friend, the mother of the beloved Henry Drum- 
mond of Scotland. She wrote, in part ; 


GLEN ELM, STIRLING, 
MY VERY DEAR MR, SANKEY : 

Words cannot express the joy this morning’s 
post brings me on receipt of your precious volume, s0 very 
undeserved and unexpected. It quite thrills me, teeming 
with intensity of interests and recalling sacred memories 
unutterable in pen and ink. How marvelous that you 
could recall so much of what you had written and so dis- 
tressingly lost, in your enfeebled health! Your rich treas- 
ures of anecdotes are invaluable. It seems passing won- 
derful that any one could have collected such powerful 
conversions from every one of your touching songs, a treas- 
ure-store for thousands, and for ages to come. What con- 
solation for yourself to have been so singled out to fulfil 
this vast work for our blessed Master! You well know it 
will be resounding in the courts above, where doubtless 
beloved Mr. Moody shares the joy. ‘*God be with you 
till we meet again.’’ 

Ever your grateful and affectionate 
J. B. DRUMMOND 


The tremendous sale of Mr. Sankey’s hymns was 
enough to have made him a very wealthy man, had 
he kept the money. But he did not. He estimated 
that over twenty million copies had been sold of the 
various hymn-books of which he was the sole or 
associate compiler, and he stated that, not the tithe, 
but nine-tenths of the royalties thus received had been 
spent in establishing schools, public halls, Young 
Men's Christian Association buildings, and the like. 
So Mr. Sankey died an infinitely richer man than he 
would have been had he added this fortune to his 
bank account. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


With a man has taken poison, what is the best 
thing he can do? ‘Take an antidote? Yes; 
and what do you mean by ‘ antidote” ? (Get 
the class to explain as fully as they can.) If the 
poisoned man takes an antidote quickly enough, and 
if it is a real antidote, able to overcome and undo the 
death-dealing effects of the poison, his life will be 
saved. But what would you say of a man who, hav- 
ing taken a dose of deadly poison, tries to save him- 
self by reaching for the bottle and taking more of the 
same awful stuff? And then more, and more, as 
long as he has life enough left to swallow ? No, I don’t 
mean the poison of strong drink, or opium, or co- 
caine, which men keep on taking while they know 
it is killing them,—though that’s a plain case. I 
mean still another kind of poison. No sane man 
would do such a thing, do you say? Let us see. 


Teaching the Lesson 


Every book has a last chapter, and so has every 
life. We've come to the last chapter of Saul’s life. 
Do you remember its first chapter,—the first time we 
saw him? (Mr. Howard, in the first half of the first 
paragraph of ‘*‘ After the Lesson” gives a good pic- 
ture of this.) That was about forty years before. 
About twenty-three years later, Saul, proud of a great 
victory over the Amalekites, took a drink of poison. 
You don't remember that? It was when he diso- 
beyed God's plain command by saving the flocks and 
sparing the defeated king. He made a clean break 
with God ; the poison he took by so doing was sz; 
and sin is a fatal poison,—its wages is death. 

What is the antidote for sin? Repentance, and 
God's forgiveness, To-day we have that forgive- 
ness through Jesus Christ; in Saul’s day men did not 
know of Christ, and came to God through priests and 
prophets, But repentance and forgiveness were then, 
as they still are, the only antidote for the sin-poison: 
a turuing back to the God from whom we have broken 
away, and the penitent doing of his will. 

Saul lost the kingdom outof his family by that first 
drink of poison. Did he take the antidote, and turn 
back loyally into the service of God? Instead, he 
kept on drinking poison. How? (Get the class to 
bring out the facts of his continued, persistent sin in 
trying to destroy David, who he feared would carry 
out God’s plan for a change of dynasty; and his 
attempt on Jonathan’s life, for befriending David.) 
But this sin-poison, while fatal unless counteracted, 
is a slow poison; it does not kill on the spot; it gives 
a man plenty of chances to try the antidote. 

And now we are nearing the last chapter. Saul’s 
old enemies the Philistines are ready for a great 
fight. And Saul takes a fresh drink of poison to get 
ready for the fight! (Tell the witch of Endor inci- 
dent, 1 Sam. 28.) He resorts to the very sin that he 
had tried earlier to exterminate (28:3). He might 
have taken the antidote, instead of the fresh poison, 
even as late as this, if he had surrendered to God in 
genuine repentance. When God did not answer Saul 
(28 : 6), it was only because Saul would not come back 
tu God on God’s terms. 

What chance for a poison-weakened man in a fight 
against the Philistines! The end was sure; they 
won. But how does Saul's life go out? By a last 
determined fightmg of God, a last drink of the poison 
that began the ruin: suicide. And we may be pretty 
sure ot this, as to deliberate, sanely committed sui- 
cide: it never releases one from the condition that he 
tries to escape, except to plunge him into a worse. 

Is Saul’s tragic story exceptional, do you think ? 
Only in its circumstanees. It is being repeated, in 
different forms, every day in your very neighbor- 
hood. We have all taken some of that poison, at one 
time or another; and the strange and terrible thing 
about it is that, unless we take the antidote, we do 
exactly as Saul did in taking more and more of it, 
until the end, whether by our own hand or not, is 
eternal death. 

Perhaps Saul expected to stop, and take the anti- 
dote, before the end came. Most men do; no one 
expects to go on forever doing wrong. But there 
comes a time when we cannot stop. Now is the only 
time we can be sure of. 

In using the above plan of teaching, the following 
material from these columns may be worked in: 


Saul’s steps toward ruin (Beecher, 4th paragraph). 

Saul’s failure lay in fighting only for himself; his shifting 
from the God-center to the self-center meant sure disaste: 
(Gordon, 4, 5, and 9; Sanders, 5). 

A good electric-light lesson ; darkness came when Saul 
cut his connection with Power (Foster, 4, 5). 


LESSON 10. SEPTEMBER 6. SAUL AND JONATHAN SLAIN IN BATTLE 


(Read 1 Sam. 27 to 2 Sam. 1.) Commit verse 6 
Golden Text: Prepare to ‘meet thy God.—Amos 4: 12 


1 Now the Philistines fought against Israel : and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell down ! slain in 
mount Gilboa. 2 And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul 
and upon his sons; and the Philistines slew Jonathan, and 
2. Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the sons of Saul. 3 And the 
battle went sore against Saul, and the archers overtook him ; 
aiid he was greatly distressed by reason of the archers. 4 Then 
said Saul to his armorbearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me 
through therewith, lest these uncircumcised come and thrust 
me through, and 3 abuse me. 
for he was sore afraid. 
fell upon it. 


But his armorbearer would not ; 
‘Therefore Saul took his sword, and 
5 And when his armorbearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he likewise fell upon his sword, and died with him. 6 
So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armorbearer, and all 
his men, that same day together. 

7 And when the men of Israel that were on the other side of 
the valley, and they that were beyond the Jordan, saw that the 
men of Israel fled, and that Saul and his sons were dead, they 
forsook the cities, and fled ; and the Philistines came and dwelt 
in them. 8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the 
Philistines came to strip the slain, that they found Saul and 
his three sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 9 And they cut off his 
head, and stripped off his armor, and sent into the land of the 
Philistines round about, to carry the tidings unto the house of 
their idols, and to the people. 10 And they put his armor in 
the house of the Ashtaroth ; and they fastened his body to the 
wall of Beth-shan. 11 And when the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead heard concerning him that which the Philistines had 
done to Saul, 12 all the valiant men arose, and went all night, 
and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons from the 
wall of Beth-shan ; and they came to Jabesh, and burnt them 
there. 13 And they took their bones, and buried them under 
the tamarisk-tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. 

1Or, wounded 21n ch. 14. 49, Jshvi. 1 Or, make a mock of me 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
None can do who cannot endure. 


Fleeing from duty we embrace dishonor. 


The faithful life always has fatth enough for 
death. 


How often the troubles we have dodged have held 
our deliverance! 

There ts only one way of being ready and that is 
being always right. 

There's a lot of difference between giving up liv- 
ing and giving up a life. 

Greainess is manifest not so much in willingness 
to die as in readiness to live. 

Men are fitted for the great hours as they have 
been faithful in the quiet ones. 

No one thinks of taking his life in his hands until 
he has taken it out of God’s hands. 


It ts a good deal easter to keep God out of our 
hearts than it is to keep out of his hands. 


When God sets a period to our mistakes by some 
great fatlure it is time to begin a new paragraph. 
CHICAGO, 








The secret and the need of being ready for sudden death 
well illustrated {Round-Table, 1, 2, 3). 

The far-reaching extent of the Philistines’ 
(Beecher, on v. 7). 

Pay-day tarries, but arrives (Ridgway, 3). 

The contrast between Saul’s death and that of Mr. Eddy 
and Ali Berdan (Pierson, last paragraph). 

As to suicide (Gordon, 8; Ridgway, 4; Sangster, 2). 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson artic!es in this issue) 

The Amaiekite’s story about Saul’s death explained 
(Beecher, third paragraph, and comment on vs. 2-6). 

The Philistines’ tribute to Saul’s greatness (Beecher, on 
vs. 8-10). 

Saul’s defeat, as is always the case, dragged down others 
also (Pierson, 2). 

If Saul was untrue to Jonathan, what kind of start in life 
are you giving to your children ? (Ridgway, 2.) 

Israel’s darkest hour was just before the time of her 
greatest glory (Ridgway, last paragraph). 

Men don’t break down morally all of a sudden (Round- 
Table, last paragraph). 


victory 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—Mount Gilboa, near the valley of Es- 
draelon. 
Time.—The year that is counted the first year 
of David, the last year of Saul. Perhaps 1063 B.C. 
(1012 B.C., Assyrian). After the incident of the last 
lesson David went to the Philistines. Being at the 
head of a band of some importance, he commanded 
favorable terms from Achish, and has now been 
among the Philistines a year and four months (1 Sam. 
87: 7) 
Parallel Accounts.—The lesson passage is dupli- 
cated, with slight changes, in 1 Chronicles 10. A 
different account was given to David by an Amale- 
kite (2 Sam. 1). Very likely the Amalekite was a 
liar, But if you parse verse 6 in the pluperfect, 
‘*had followed hard after him,” making him say that 
their pressing upon Saul and Saul’s attempt at sui- 
cide occurred some time before he himself found 
Saul, then his account dovetails closely into the 
other. ; 
Persons.—Saul, his sons, his armor-bearer, the men 
of Israel, the men of Jabesh-gilead, the Philistines. 
In his murderous jealousy against David Saul has 
been alienating himself from human and from divine 
help. He has alienated the prophets (1 Sam. 15 : 35; 
19: 18ff.; 22:5) and the priests (1 Sam. 22: 11 ff.), 
and has no further revelation by dreams or prophets 
or Urim—an answer through the high priest clothed in 
an ephod (1 Sam. 28: 6). His warriors are deserting 
to David (1 Chron. 12: 1-22), He has been severe 
against the opposers of Jehovah's priests and prophets 
(1 Sam. 28 : 3, 9, 21), and gets no comfort from them. 
Perhaps the sorceress of Endor (1 Sam. 28) is in’ 
league with the Philistines against him. At any rate, 
she so practises on his depressed mind that he goes 
into battle despairing, in expectation of defeat and 
death. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Now the Philistines ia” : Better, 
‘*Meanwhile the Philistines were fighting.” Provi- 
dentially, the battle occurred while David was at a 
distance, as related in the preceding chapter. 

Verses 2-6.—Followed hard; The word denotes a 
close attack, not necessarily a retreat, much less a 
rout. We may infer that night was near, inasmuch 
as the Philistines apparently did not know till the 
next day how signal an advantage they had gained 
(v. 8). According to the Amalekite (2 Sam. 1 : 6), it 
was the chariots and horsemen that pressed Siul 
close.—Overtook him: Literally, ‘found him.” ‘The 
archers reached some point of vantage where they 
could share in the attack.— 7hen said Saul,... 
Draw thy sword: It was like Saul to go to pieces 
and become panic-stricken under extraordinary strain, 
and the strain at this time included his sleepless 
night before the battle, and the excitement of his 
supposed interview with the dead Samuel. 

f the Amalekite tells the truth, Saul’s wound was 
not immediately fatal. He lay on the baitlefield far 
into the night, and then the prowler found him, re- 
clining or sitting, propped up by his spear, and mur- 
dered him. 

Verse 7.—The effects of the disaster were so far- 
reaching that even the Israelites who were ordinarily 
counted as out of the reach of the Philistines, those 
who lived north of Esdraelon or east of the Jordan, 
were obliged to flee from their homes. 

Verses 8-10.—Saul and his three sons: When the 
Philistines found how complete their victory was, 
they went wild with excitement over it. The indig- 
nities they offered to Saul’s body are a tribute to his 
greatness. It is clear that they regarded him as no 
ordinary foe. The account in Chronicles says that 
they took his head, with his armor, to their own land, 
and nailed up his skull as a trophy in the house of 
Dagon. 

Verses 11-13.— The inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead : 
Saul had rescued them from the Ammonites nearly 
forty years before, the rescue being his first great 
exploit (1 Sam. 11), and they were grateful.—-d4 dd ¢/e 
valiant men: Put theemphasis on ‘‘all.” They ran 
the risk of being punished by the Philistines, and 
they thought it fair that all should share the risk.— 
His sons: It seems that the bodies of Saul’s sons 
were treated with the same indignities as his own. — 
Burnt them: Presumably with public funeral serv- 
ices. Cremation was not common in Israel, but they 
thus made further insult to the bodies impossible be- 
fore they gave them burial.—Fasted seven days: In 
token of grief and respect. 

Ausurn, N. Y. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 6 (: Sam. 31) 


Fighting Without Reserves 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE last sharp test is bound to come. It comes to 
everybody and everything, some time. Only 
the true can stand up through its hard, relent- 

less tug. All the rest goes down into the heap of 
failure. The shoddy stuff in the fabric of cloth and 
of character will surely fade under the strong light. 
The lie of lip or life that has been woven ever so 
subtly into the life-garment will tear out and leave a 
bad hole. : 

The white-painted shutters you have so carefull 
put up over the windows of your character, so it'll 
seem as though you were white clear through—the 
storm will beat these open, and tear them off the 
hinges, and then the inside will be as open to view 
as the out. The germs of this disgraceful ending of 
Saul’s career were all in his first break with God. 
You don’t always see the result as plainly as here. 
But it never fails to come just as surely. 

You can count on a fight as long as you are alive 
and living on this particular planet. The Philistines 
may be badly whipped, but they’ll come back. The 
Philistines of temptation, of lust and selfishness, and 
a weak self-satisfaction can be depended on to renew 


_ the attack. Now it will be by storm, sudden and 


sharp; and now by strategy. A man can always 
depend on getting enough exercise to keep his moral 
blood in good circulation. Even if he have taken 
to the woods, Molly Cottontail style, and left the 
enemy in possession of everything in sight he can still 
count on some more or less stiff inside fighting as 
long as he has any ragged remnants of a conscience 
leit. And that means always. For conscience is 
immortal. It may be choked and battered, tramped 
on and thrown all in a heap in a corner, but it can 
never be quite killed. Saul found that out. 

Saul was fighting his own battle here. That was 
his weak point. His fighting was a part of his gen- 
eral plan of holding on to the throne in spite of Sam- 
uel’s rejection of him, and God’s. His whole thought 
was of himself, as indeed it has been for a long time. 
And so he had only himself todepend upon. He had 
no upper reserves to fall back on. If he had been 
fighting God’s battle, there would have been special 
spirit reserves at his disposal. That would have in- 
sured a sweeping victory. 

The man who is fighting simply for himself can 
count only on himself. And he will find before the 
fighting’s done that that kind of counting of itself 
alone doesn’t count nearly so much as he thought. 
Of course a man should fight temptation, and every 
such moral battle, for his own sake, that so he may 
be pure and strong. But in so fighting he is fight- 
ing for far more than himself. Every personal bat- 
tle against evil is God’s battle, too. No man fighteth 
unto himself. Victory on the battlefield of one’s 
own life strengthens God’s side. That man can be 
sure of God’s reserves. 

It’s his brother’s battle, too. For every fighting of 
temptation is helping others immensely. Every fail- 
ure helps knock some other man down, and makes 
his fighting so much harder. Every victory I get 
helps others to win their victory. We fight our 
brother’s battle when we fight our own, and God’s 
reserves are always available in that battle. 

Jonathan’s fine character sends out new gleams 
here. He fought with his father until the death. He 
was faithful as a son, and yet equally faithful to his 
friend, whom his father counted a foe. And yet, 
though the relations between these two, so dear to 
him, were so badly strained, Jonathan could be loyal 
to both. It is one of the triumphs of a pure, strong 
love. Love never faileth, though soreiy tried. It 
should be given a better chance to overcome regard- 
less of difficulties. Faithful Jonathan! 

Suicide is always a confession of failure. 
always cowardly. It is much commoner than sup- 
posed. There is a succession of events in Saul’s life 
that were suicidal in effect before he finally puiled 
out the stopper and let the life-stream flow com- 
pletely out. His first break with God was suicidal. 
Every such break is. He was cutting himself off 
from the one source of life. Each successive break 
—and there were many of them—hacked anew at the 
life-cord. Driving David off was sending away the 
one man who had the courage and faith to lead the 
nation to victory. Every self-willed break with God, 
and with the laws of life, is suicidal. 

Poor Saul was a bad, sad failure. Everything he 
set himself to get or hold he lost. From the desire 
for popularity that seemed to have led to the sparing 
of Agag’s herds, through all his persistent efforts at 
keeping the throne in his family, down to this last 
desire not to be subjected to indignity by his foes, 
everything he aimed at he did not get. He had 
shifted early from being God-centered to being self- 
centered. He commenced losing his balance at once, 
and kept on until he toppled completely over, down 
into the ditch of death. Poor Saul! 

Gratitude has a peculiar fragrance of its own. Its 
odor is very sweet and refreshing. The men whom 
Saul had so splendidly helped in the first act of his 
new leadership as king now remember the nation’s 
dishonored head. It took courage to do as they did. 
It suggests what a lovingly loyal nation Saul might 


It is 
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have led to unfailing victory. For men of such fine 
spirit can’t be defeated. The lonely, noble act of 
Saul’s career at its beginning now comes with fra- 
grant flowers to do homage at his tomb, 


NANTUCKET, Mass, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


SEE a god coming up out of the earth (t Sam. 
| 28:13). The apparition is described as that of 
an old man covered with a robe such as was 
worn by the religious teachers, the judges of the 
sacred law. Inasmuch as they made known the will 
of the Lord, and applied it to human conduct, they 
received the title of e/ohim, gods (Exod. 21; 6; 22: 
8,9, 28), somewhat after the manner of our word 
‘‘divine,” as applied to a preacher. ‘The word is 
translated ‘‘ god,” but the reference was to human 
officials. It is thus understood by the Jews. 

David took hold on his clothes, and rent them (2 
Sam. 1:11) Itis apathetic feature of the connec- 
tion between the ancient Israelite and the modern 
Jew that the latter continues to observe customs that 
were once in contact with reality, but are now per- 
petuated as a form for the sake of the form. One of 
these is the tearing of the clothes, which once indi- 
cated grief or anger of such a passiunate nature that 
the spirit which could not get away from its impris- 
onment of flesh and blood might at least break the 
bondage of its outer restraints. Among modern 
Jews it is customary for the family mourners, on the 
day of the funeral, to cut the coat with a knife to the 
distance of an inch inwards from the front edge, and 
then to tear the cloth downward for a few inches. 
The little flap hanging down is the equivalent of our 
strip of black cloth on the hat or arm. After a pre- 
scribed term, the tear may be sewn up. Such a cus- 
tom is scarcely to be censured as a product of 
religious thought, but like the representation of the 
moon by a lantern, is rather due to a feeble perception 
of the ridiculous. 

And David lamented with this lamentation over 
Saul and over Jonathan his son (2 Sam. 1 : 17). 
The poetical recitation, somewhat after the style of 
David's beautiful elegy, is often heard at Oriental 
weddings and funerals. It usually abounds in apos- 
trophe and hyperbole, and is considered to represent 
the feelings of those assembled, and to give the im- 
pression of function and pageant which the occasion 
requires. Orientals are stylists by nature. 


BEyROUT, SYRIA, 
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“Then Cometh the End” 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


é6 ATHER, where do the tracks end?” said a 

F small boy who was perplexed by the net- 

work of rails in the city streets. It is a ques- 

tion that every one might well ask concerning the 

path that seems so easy and inviting, or so rough 
and difficult, at the outset. 

It should be enough to make men choose the path 
of obedience—which Saul rejected—to know that de- 
parting from it involves a man himself in failure and 
a lifeless death, but a greater reason to m2n of noble 
spirit is that their failure must involve others in 
ruin. Saul’s rebellion meant defeat to Israel, death 
to his companions, grief to his friends, lost territory 
to the kingdom of God, and an opportunity for the 
enemy to exult. 

‘I cannot afford to believe on Christ,” said a 
Booddhist priest to a missionary, ‘‘ for it would mean 
the loss of friends and family, and all my means of 
living.’’ His rejection meant that he not only chose 
the way of death for himself, but that he continued 
to lead others in the same road. The question is not 
only what are the teachings of Islam and Booddhism, 
Hindooism and fetish-worship, but whither do they 
lead ? What is the end ? 

In contrast to Saul’s last days is the triumphal exit 
of a true servant of God. William K. Eddy of Sidon 
was away from home with his two boys visiting the 
villages in his Syrian field when the endcame. He 
awoke in the night, and knew that his time had come 
to go. Calling his sons he gave them parting mes- 
sages, and then sent them to lie down again. He 
was ready to meet his Lord. With him was Ali 
Berdan, once a noted thief and robber, whom Mr. 
Eddy had led to Christ. Soon after, Ali’s turn came 
to die, and he said, ‘‘I have tried to live as Mr. 
Eddy taught me, and I am ready to go the way 
he went. I expect to meet him in heaven.” No 
enemy of God had opportunity to exult at the death 
of these men, no battle was lost, no territory passed 
into the hands of evil men. All tracks lead some- 
where,—where will yours end, for yourself and for 
others ? 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


SRAEL fled from before the Philistines (v. 1). 
This dark chapter of death and disaster has 
thirteen verses. Unlucky enough for the God- 

forsaken Saul. It is the day which follows the night 
with the witch of Endor (1 Chron. 10: 13, 14). God 
had David far away, engaged with Israel's ancient 
enemy, the Amalekites. The Philistine was watch- 
ing his chance—and takes it. He always does. Wo 
betide you fellows when you cut loose from God for 
witches. You will begin, as did Saul, by driving 
away your best friends. And end, as did Saul, un- 
der the chariot wheels of the Philistine. These ene- 
mies are right over the border watching their chance. 
Speculation, poker, race-track, palm-room, beer- 
garden, Sunday picnic, Delilah, and the whole host 
of them. Saul’s pay-day had come at last,—it is 
always as sure as the pay-day at the mill,—and he 
gets his wages (Rom, 6: 23). Which for yours, the 
wages or the gift ? ; 

The Philistines slew Jonathan (v. 2). Fighting 

like a man, for his country and his religion. ‘The 
hero’s death, with his face to the foe. Dragged down 
by his father. How eloquent some of you grow 
against the drunkard sacrificing his family to his 
thirst! Are you blessing your own children by giv- 
ing them a Christian gentleman for a father? Did 
you ever really read this passage—Exodus 20: 5, 6? 
It is one of the ten, and has never been repealed. 
See those little tots of yours playing there on the 
floor? ‘That is the strongest earthly argument I 
know why you should be a godly man. The best 
folks in town are the Sabbath- keeping ‘church 
eople.” You will never worry about those little 
olks as long as they stay in Sunday-school and 
church, What kind of an example will you set them? 
I know a man—a fair average citizen—but he ‘has 
no use for the churches.” He had godly parents, 
and is what he is—is running under the good start 
given him—by his parents. His own boys had no 
godly parents, had no good, strong push. Asa re- 
sult, in the phrase of the countryside, ‘‘they are not 
worth kicking out of the road.” Have you a godless 
father? You are just the fellow Jesus Christ came 
to look for. You need not be cast down (Ezek. 18 : 
20). But straighten the family line. 


The battle went sore.... Saul... was greatly 
distressed (v. 3). ‘‘It never rains but it pours.” 
When things go against us they go with a vengeance. 
If you ever start down you will be amazed how 
‘*sore” everything becomes. No truer word ever 
spoken than Unithew 13:12. If you already have a 
position you can get a dozen. Lose your job, and 
nobody wants anybody. Saul’s finish was foretold 
when he turned from obeying God years before. 
Pay-day tarries, but arrives. Lots of men are living 
in sin without disaster. God has not forgotten. Just 
wait. Once I was young in the country village ; 
now I am older in the village grown to a large town, 
and I note that men’s wickedness has always caught 
up to them—in Coatesville. All Sauls bring their 
ruin on themselves, No man goes under without a 
leak below the line. Cut off access to God, and you 
drive away your best Friend who would help you 
fight the Philistine. 


Saul took his sword, and fell upon it (v. 4). Self- 
destruction is cowardice gone to seed. The Devil 
would hang us all by our our own hand. Judas. 


The world never looked darker to any man than 
Saul once made it look to David, and the Devil once 
made it look to Job. They both just lifted up their 
hearts to God and sang (Psa. 18: 1, 2; and Job 13: 
15, etc.). I do not wonder the man without God 
blows his brains out when adversity overwhelms 
him. What has he to hold to? The Christian man 
has only to trust and sing until things come around 
for him as they did for Davidand Job. ‘‘ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” This world is a dark and 
weary way for many a burdened man and many a 
stumbling girl. But Christ walks this self-same way, 
and is only waiting to hear a whisper, ‘‘ Lord, re- 
member me,” to take the load and carry it. ‘* Cast- 
ing all your care upon him, for he careth for you.” 


The men of Israel... forsook the cities, and fled 
Saul’s defeat opened the country. Things 
certainly looked blue enough for Israel. But what 
did the overwhelming defeat mean? Simply that 
God had the greatest king in history all trained and 
ready, and his way all clear. In her darkest hour 
Israel stood on the threshold of her greatest glory. 
This is why you must never blow your brains out. 
How do you know what a morrow may bring forth, 
however dark to-day? God always reigns. Never 
get blue. Never lose heart. God never fails. Many 
of our most successful men can tell you a thing or 
two. Every one of you fellows should read ‘‘ The 
Making of an American,” by Jacob Riis. Don’t 
start it Sunday morning, or you will never get to 
Sunday-school! Always remember this: God loves 
you. He will train you as he trained David. The 
way oftentimes may be rough and dark. You may 
think you are crushed and defeated when a David is 
only just over_the mountain. Trust God and arrive 
(Psa. 84: 11, 12). 
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The Illustration Round -Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week's 
lesson, 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘Times, free, upon request. 


Praying in Fair Weather—Golden Text. 


REPARE (@o0 meet thy God (Golden Text). A 
praying sea captain had for his first mate a 
very profane man, who did not fear God nor 

regard man. Once as they sailed for a long voyage 
the captain had a very earnest talk with his first offi- 
cer, and urged upon him the importance of leading a 
different life. He told him that they were constantly 
surrounded by danger, and that the part of highest 
wisdom was to be prepared to meet God, All of his 
efforts, however, seemed to be fruitless, and the 
good ship continued her voyage with the profane 
mate insensible to all the calls of God to a higher 
service. In the Indian Ocean the ship was overtaken 
by a terrible storm ; the sailors were stricken with 
great fear, and the mate, long defiant, was humbled 
at last, and coming to the captain, he said, ‘* Cap- 
tain, pray for me.” The captain answered, ‘I do 
my praying in fair weather; now we must try to 
save the ship."-—7he Rev. E. S. Holloway, Hart. 
ford, Conn. The prise for this week ts awarded to 
this illustration. 


The Unexpected Visitor—Golden Text. 

Prepare ty meet thy God (Golden Text). Dr. 
L. A. Banks relates this incident: ‘t An old minister, 
very eccentric and accustomed to impress spiritual 
lessons in unique and unexpected ways, one day en- 
tered the shop of a member of his church without 
knocking or ringing the bell, and inquired, before he 
had made any salutation, ‘Did you expect me?’ 
‘No,’ was the astonished reply. ‘What if I had 
been death?’ he solemnly asked, then stepped out 
as abruptly as he came, and was gone before his 
parishioner could make answer. It made a tremen- 
dous impression upon the man, and brought to his 
mind with a new emphasis, such as he had never 
realized before, the Saviour’s words, ‘Be ye also 
ready : for in an hour that ye think not the Son of 
man cometh.’ ”—/ames P. Lawson, Charlottetown, 
FP. & 

Testimony on Death-Bed Repentance—Golden Text. 

Prepare to meet thy God (Golden Text). A gen- 
tleman who was a member of a church of which I 
was pastor in Ohio was riding along the country 
road when his horse threw him, He was dragged 
along the country road, and more nearly dead than 
alive he was found. For weeks he hovered between 
life and death, and then came back again to a sem- 
blance of his former strength. While sitting beside 
him one day I asked him whether, if he had not before 
settled the question of his soul's salvation, it would 
have been possible for him in the days of his pain to 
have done so. Instantly he replied, ‘‘ Far from it, 
for at no time in my sickness could I have centered 
my mind sufficiently upon Christ to have made a de- 
liberate choice of him.”” God’s calls are all for to-day, 
and he who tarries until he lies upon:a sick-bed, or is 
unexpectedly brought face to face with eternity, will 
doubtless tarry until it is too late.—Miss Mary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn, By J. Wilbur Chapman, 
in'' From Life to Life.” 

Abandoned and Drifting-—v. 6. 

So Saul died (vy. 6). Did you ever look upon that 
wild sea piece called ‘‘ The Abandoned”? ‘The sky 
is dark and lowering, with a forked flash of lightning 
shooting athwart it, the ocean is angry, and all over 
it lies a dreary loneliness. The only solitary thing 
in sight is a huge hull, without mast or man on 
board, lying helpless in the trough of the sea. The 
men who stood by her as long as it was safe have 
been picked up, and there that battered, broken 
thing floats on at the mercy of wind and waves. That 
is sad enough, but what is it in comparison with the 
condition of an abandoned man, drifting on the ocean 
of life? All dismantled and rudderless, tossed hither 
and thither, soon to disappear beneath the waters. 
Such is the fate of those who do evil and repent not. 
—Mrs. WM. Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


What Precedes Sudden Collapse—v. 6. 

So Saul died (v. 6). Some time ago two ministers 
were walking along the banks of a river when they 
came to a tree which had been blown down in a re- 
cent gale. It was a mighty, noble tree, tall and sub- 
stantial, with large, outspreading roots and ample 
foliage. It must have beenthe growth of the greater 
part of a century: and any one who had seen it 
would have said there was no cause why it should 
not have stood a century longer. Approaching to 
examine it, they found it had been snapped off just 
above the roots; and, on looking still closer, found 
that there was only an outer shell of sound wood, 
and that the heart was rotten. Unnoticed, the decav 
had been going on for years. ‘*Do you know,” said 
Mr. to his companion, ‘‘that a tree never breaks 
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off in this way unless there has been previous decay?” 
Men seldom fall all at once into notorious, flagrant 
sin.—W. Rk. Clark, Newchurch, Manchester, Eng. 
Quoted in The Free Methodist Magazine, 


“ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


OW lovingly thou has led us, O God, some of us 
these mauy years, along life’s pathway. In 
honor and in dear friendships many of us 

dwell, whose long service for thee has won the silvery 
crown, to be over-crowned some day by the diadem 
of thy praise, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” And our hearts are sad when we think of the 
king of thy choice, who would not choose for himself 
kingly obedience to thee, and thus grow into honor, 
but who chose rather his own will, and died misera- 
bly. O thou King of kings, defend us from wilful- 
ness, from the wrong exercise of that marvelous 
power, the will, that thou hast put so freely at our 
command. Forbid that any one of our number to- 
day should tread the thorny, stony, declining path of 
disobedience! Sustain in every one of us the living 
sense of obligation to obey thy will, and thus keep us 
in remembrance of the one sure way to rightful serv- 
ice and thine own approval. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


I can see, as in a vision, an old man standing sol- 
emnly near a city gate, and beside him a very tall 
young man. It was early morning. The servant 
who had been with the young man had gone on be- 
fore them, and the two were alone. Then the old 
man lifts a vial of oil and pours the oil upon the 
young man’s head, saying as he did so, ‘*Is it not 
that Jehovah hath anointed thee to be prince over his 
inheritance?” It was a glorious morning for that 
voung man. Then I can see another picture. A 
bloody field of battle. An army in retreat, hard 
pressed by theenemy. A tall, powerfully-built man 
in command of the fleeing troops is closely hunted by 
the bowmen of the enemy. As the arrows fly about 
him, his three sons are killed. He is at his wits’ end. 
Angered, despairing, hopeless, he orders his armor- 
bearer to kill him. But the man, in fear, refuses. 
Then the tall man takes his sword, falls upon it, and 
dies, whereupon his armor- bearer follows his ex- 
ample. 

What a terrible contrast! Can the dead king, dead 
by his own hand, be the same man that once stood 
erect in the early morning beside the prophet Samuel 
to be anointed to his high office ? 

And the secret of the fearful change, the desperate 
fall? Yes, disobedience, wilfulness, disregard of 
God’s commands. In.that early day it was ‘* Long 
Live the King!’’ And now, **So Saul Died.’’ 
What a world of meaning in that little word ‘‘so’’? 





A GOOD START 


LONG LIVE 
THE KING! 


A SAD ENDING 


SO 
SAUL DIED 


DISOBEDIENCE 











And may I put just here the secret of the downfall 
—Disobedience. ‘That is enough to bring any of us 
toruin. To-day let us humbly, earnestly ask God to 
help us simply to obey. Along that road lies all that 
is worthy ; along the other,—but we shall not follow 
the other, shall we ? j 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book * Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Come, let us to the Lord our God."’ Psalm 37 : 28-31. 


‘*Weary of earth, and laden with (St 35-7. JO: ta.) 
my sin.”’ Psalm 52 : 1-6. 

‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ P 70 * B-3 110 : 3-5.) 
** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult.” salm 94: 1-6. 

Pa ‘ a - (t2g : 1-6. 186: 1-6.) 
* The Son of God goes forth towar.”” pon 9.: 13-16. 

‘* Just as I am, without one plea.”’ (10: 3-5 14 : IT.) 
‘* The world is very evil.” Psalm 118 : 3-6. 
**Saviour, when in dust to thee.’ (170 : 3-6. 238 : 3-6.) 


b 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 . Saul and Jonathan slain in battle 
‘Tuesday.—2 Sam, 1 : I-12 ae . Tidings to David 
Wednesday.—2 Sam. I : 17-27 . David's sorrow 
‘Thursday.—1 Chron. 10 : € 14 A Saul’s sin 
Fridav.—Ecclesiastes 8 : 6-13 . . Sure retribution 
Saturday.— Psalm 37 : 7-20. End of the wicked 
Sunday.—Rom. 2: I-11 . Sin and judgment 
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[Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Melancholy Close of Saul’s Career 





I. THe General. PREPARATION (1 Sam. 27 to 31). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE story of the last days of Saul is melaneholy 
indeed. When a man whose gifts make him 
fitted for the highest responsibilities comes to a 

ruin of his own making through sheer self-will and 
self-indulgence, his downfall seems more deplorable 
than one that comes by accident. 

Saul found himself at last without the support of 
priesthoed or prophets. His personal following was 
all that remained to him. These men were faithful 
unto death, but so would have been many others, 
whose active allegiance Saul had made impossible. 
He was naturally driven to despair, and tried at last 
a necromancer in order by some means to obtain a 
word of counsel from his once honored adviser, 
Samuel. ‘The word came, but it was one of doom for 
disobedience, a prediction of defeat and of death. 

He met the Philistines near Gilboa in a disastrous 
battle. Saul took his own life, his sons were slain, 
with a multitude of his bravest and most loyal adher- 
ents. The Philistines made savage use of their 
triumph, dishonoring the dead king and his sons by 
displaying their mutilated bodies on the great gate 
of Beth-shan. This gave an opportunity for a brave 
and loyal deed: the men of Jabesh-gilead, for whom 
Saul had once wrought a work of deliverance, res- 
cued the bodies at great risk, took them to Jabesh, 
and gave them honorable burial. In verses 12 and 
13 we should probably read for ‘‘ burnt” the phrase, 
‘*made lamentation over,” and for *‘ bones” the word 
‘*bodies.” Burning was a method of disposing of 
dead bodies quite abhorrent to the Hebrew mind, er, 
at least, very unusual. 

Thus passed the first king of the Hebrew people, 
a man of splendid qualities and great promise. His 
hold upon his people was strong. Others than the 
men of Jabesh remembered his best days and the 
virtues of Jonathan, his son. David's elegy (2 Sam. 
I: 19-27) must have touched the deeper heart of his 
countrymen in order to have become a permanent 
part of their folk literature. It describes the death 
of Saul and Jonathan as acrowning misfortune to the 
nation, rejoiced over by the hated Philistines, and 
extols their bravery, their prowess in warfare, and 
their lovableness. 

Doubtless there were lovable traits in Saul. David 
could hardly be shaken from his fealty, and the men 
of the Northern Kingdom stood by his descendants as 
long as they were able to seem to rule. Moreover 
he had many of the qualities of a popular leader. 
He was brave, generous, and thoughtful in his early 
days. His virtues were marred and almost neutral- 
ized by the insane jealousy which filled his heart, 
and by the self-centeredness which dictated his acts. 
Nothing can so belittle a life as centering upon self 
instead of in God. Saul looked down instead of up, 
within instead of without. He was not, after all, 
the type of man whom God could use for great ends. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


The article on Saul in the Hastings Bible Dic- 
tionary (vol. IV) is worth reading. So are the various 
estimates in the Old Testament histories. Stanley’s, 
in the *‘ Jewish Church,” is hardly fair to Saul. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The close of Saul’s career suggests the limitations 
of a selfish life, and the question whether it pays. 

Sauls Despair. In view of 28: 36 why did Saul 
consult a necromancer ? 

His Answer. Was there any reason why the an- 
swer should have been less harsh ? 

The Fight at Gilbva, What indicates the com- 
pleteness of the Philistine victory ? 

The Heroic Jabesh-gileadites. Why so courageous 
an exploit ? 

The Character of Saui. , Compare his strong and 
his weak traits. 

His Place in History. What did he really do for 
Israel ? : 
IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEK’s LESSON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What truly royal traits are exhibited in David's 
letter to the Jabesh-gileadites? 2. Why could David 


afford to wait for the kingdom asa whole? 3. How 
long did he have to wait? 


Boston. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 6 (: Sam. 31) 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


NE of the most important events preceding this 
lesson is the death of Samuel, and his burial 
at Ramah, his own city. No matter how long 

and useful an earthly life may be, it reaches its end 
at last. The poor king had lived a very different 
life from that of Samuel, and he died a different 
death. The Philistines had been gathering their 
forces until they numbered many thousands, and 
they massed thera on Mount Gilboa for a tremendous 
struggle. ‘This battle on Mount Gilboa looms up as 
a conflict of giants. 

I wish the girls would remember words that have 
often been repeated in these lessons. Saul lost this 
battle because the Lord had departed from him. 
‘This is shown more strongly in the manner of his 
death than at any time during his life, for even now 
he could not bow to the wiil of God, but took the 
matter in hisown hands. Had the Philistines taken 
Saul and his sons alive they would have carried them 
home in triumph, tortured them cruelly, and put them 
to a shameful death. Yet no one has a right to take 
his own life. ‘The man who does it shows cowardice 
and distrust of God, and his soul rushes into eternity 
uncalled for and unprepared. Suicide is a crime. 

In the next move of the panorama the Philistines 
are stalking like wolves over the field, stripping the 
slain of their weapons, and giving a final stroke to 
the wounded. When they discovered the bodies of 
the king and his sons they exulted. You may read 
what indignities they put on these poor defenseless 
bodies. Another and finer side of the picture is the 
splendid all-night march of the valiant men of 

abesh-gilead, who ventured into the jaws of the 
hilistines and carried away the bodies of the king 
and princes, burning them, as they were no doubt 
decayed, and then reverently burying their bones, 
and making a great lamentation. Read now the 
noble poem composed by David in memory of Saul 
and Jonathan (2 Sam. I : 23-27). 
Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. To what city did David go after the death of 
Saul? 2. Before taking a single step what did 
David do? 3. Over whom was David publicly 
anointed? 4. What did David ‘say to the men of 
Jabesh-gilead? 5. What further anointing of the 
king took place ? (2 Sam. 5 : 3). 
David when he became Saul’s successor ? 


4 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


EATH isn’t a pleasant subject and the boys 
may not fully comprehend it. But death in 
battle has been made familiar by reading and 

historical study, so there will be no strangeness 
about this lesson text on that account. On the other 
hand, the minds of these boys are charged with the 
details of heroic deaths,—instances where men have 
died for a cause, and have seen that cause triumph 
even asthey died. There is newness in this cowardly 
death of Saul. Boys will be able to call to mind some 
heroic deaths of which they know; I doubt if they can 
remember any like this one. 

What is the difference ? Well, the real difference 
is in the /zfe, not in the death. Death is only an 
incident of life, if the life has been all right; death is 
a Terrible Thing after a life that has been wrong. 

So to study Saul’s death we really have to go back 
and study his life. And there we find that he thought 
he knew better than God how to be king. He triec to 
learn how to get along without God in his life, and 
he had to meet death without God’s presence. 

Here’s an incandescent electric light bulb, with 
wires running to it; trace the wires, and you'll find 
they run to other wires in the walls, and these con- 
nect with wires outside the building, and these run 
to the power-house. Now when this light is doing 
its proper work it’s battling against darkness. And 
no darkness will exist in the presence of this light 
while it’s burning. . But, gr the wires, and 
the power-houses. It’s the light’s business to do 
away with darkness, but it’s got to keep up commu- 
nication with the power-house todoit. Cut this wire 
—so; out goes the light; darkness is the result. 

What a pity that Saul cut off communication with 
his Source of power, and tried to battle against 
heathen darkness all by himself! That he died was 
not the punishment; we all die. But that he died 
beaten and whipped, and that the cause for which he 
stood, God’s cause, was beaten for that time—that’s 
the part of the story that’s hard. If only he had 
kept his line of communication with God! 

I like those men of Jabesh-gilead, don’t you ? 
They were grateful to Saul for what he had done for 
them (1 Sam. 11: 1-11). It’s a manly thing to be 
grateful and to show our gratitude when the right 
time comes. A fellow who hasn’t learned to be 
grateful and to show it never gets to be half a man. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. How did David show his love for Jonathan ? 
(see 2 Sam, 1:17.) 2. To what high position was 


6. How old was 
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David chosen? 3. What did the people tell David 
about the men of Jabesh-gilead? 4. How old was 
David when he began to reign? 5. In what city did 
David reign over Judah and Israel ? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


S AN introduction, tell briefly about Adam and 
Eve in the garden, how happy they were to 
meet and talk with God until they disobeyed; 

then they hid because they were afraid to meet God. 

Only bad — need to be afraid to meet the 
policeman. People who do right have nothing to be 
afraid of, 

Children who disobey when mother goes down- 
town or teacher leaves the room don’t feel comfort- 
able about seeing them lest they may find out the 
wrong. Children who do the right need never be 
afraid to meet anybody, not even God. 

When Esther’s grandmother wrote that she was 
planning to visit them, Esther, who was eight, had 
never seen her, but knew grandma’s picture. She 
hoped to wear her white dress and blue ribbons, and 
to have her hair curled when she went to meet her at 
the train. But grandma decided to surprise them, 
and came almost a week earlier than she was ex- 

ected, because she could make the long journey with 
riends. What do you think she found them doing ? 
It was Saturday. Esther’ ther was busy baking 
in the kitchen, and Esther was on the side-porch 
shelling peas, and trying to amuse baby brother, who 
was in his little cart beside her. A carriage stopped 
at the gate, and out stepped grandma. Esther felt 
sorry that she had on her plain gingham dress, but 
grandma said she would rather find a little girl with 
a bright, cheery face, helping her mother and baby 
brother than to see all the pretty clothes in the world. 
She was glad that they met just that way. 

God thinks of people that way, too. We learned 
that ** Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.’’ (Outline one.) Not 
with fine clothes, but in the heart, each one must 
‘¢ Prepare to Meet Thy God.”’ (Write that.) On 
the other side if a card, or beside it on the board, we 
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will place the beautiful verse which we know, which 
tells who will be ready to meet God. (Repeat Matt. 
5: 8.) 

King Saul had beautiful clothes to wear and a 
splendid palace to live in, hut God was looking at the 
thoughts of his heart. At first he seemed to love 
God and try to please him. He began to grow proud 
of his victories in battle. ‘Then he disobeyed and 
chose his own way instead of God’s; he became 
jealous of David urtil he really hated him, and even 
tried to kill him. (Contrast David's heart of love and 
forgiveness as you review last week’s lesson.). God 
was grieved about Saul, for the time was near when 
Saul was to die. Do you think he was ready to meet 
God? 

He had been such a tall, strong king that other 
kings had often come to test his power, and God had 
helped Saul to win many victories. I think Sau 
used to pray to God, but when disobedience and hate 
were in his heart, he didn’t like to meet God, even in 
prayer. Instead, he went to ask an old witch what 
would happen, and what he heard made him dread- 
fully afraid (sce chap. 28). 

The Philistines with their great armies came to 
tight Saul. He was frightened, and when the king 
is afraid his soldiers are afraid, too. They began to 
run away, and many were killed and fell down in the 
way. The Philistines aimed their arrows at Saul 
and his sons. Before long three of Saul’s sons were 
killed. Among them was Jonathan, David's friend. 
Saul was badly wounded, too, and could not go on. 
He was afraid that the enemy might catch him, so he 
begged his armor-bearer to kill him, but he was afraid 
to do it; then Saul killed himself with his own sword, 
and his armor-bearer did the same. What a dreadful 
day that was! 

Of course the enemy rejoiced. When they found 
the king’s body, they stripped off his fine armor, and 
put the bodies of Saul and his sons on the city wall 
where all could see. I am glad there were friends 
who, when they heard about it, came by night, took 
the bodies away, and buried them decently under a 
tree. 

David was far away when all this happened. Do 
you think he was glad when he heard about it? No, 
indeed; there was only love in his heart,—love for 
Jonathan his friend, and even love for Saul his 
enemy. When he heard the news, he mourned for 
them both (2 Sam. 1 : 17-27). 

(Give out plain, heart-shaped cards, on which the 
ch-idren may write at home the two texts emphasized, 
one on each side: ) 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 


——— 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General See- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional ‘Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of ‘The Sunday School ‘limes, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Is it customary for a Home Department 
to make a yearly contribution for state Home Department 
work? Our school contributes annually to the work of the 
State association, and yet a request tomes to us as a depart- 
ment 

If it is not eustomary for every Home Department 
to make a yearly contribution for this special work of 
the state association, it ought to be. Ss a matter of 
fact a fair percentage of the Home Departments of 
Massachusetts have for a number of years feit ita 
— e to contribute annually for this specific work. 

t would be the best possible investment for every 
Home Department in the country to make if it would 
give say, ten percent of its net income each year for 
the Home Department work of the state, province, or 
territory; for then, with the funds thus contributed, 
the associations could put a live, energetic specialist 
in the field, and the work might be largely increased 
in numbers and efficiency. I hope that you will re- 
spond generously to the call. 


In a school where the Home Department has been tried and 
twice had to be given up for lack of workers, would you advo- 
cate using the Meigs Plan as advocated in the ‘t Brown 
Book "’ ? 

Most assuredly I should do so. The main feature 
of his plan is that the children do the work of the 
Messenger and Visitor in their own homes, at first 
under the supervision of the superintendent of the 
school and their own teacher. While it is to be 
greatly deplored that the work has failed because 
of scarcity of helpers, the fact remains. that there are 
many possible members to be secured, and we have 
for years advocated the plan of the children securing 
their own parents and big brothers and sisters for 
members, and the teacher acting as the Visitor in 
the home; and have very strenuously advocated 
having ‘family classes” in such homes. ‘There are 
many such all over the country, and from all that it 
is possible to learn, there has been little or no dimi- 
nution of interest. From the classes thus formed 
and made possible by the teacher and child, many 
have come into the main schools, The plan will work 
every time if (and it is a big ‘‘if’’) you can secure 
the faithfrl, earnest co-operation of the teacher. ‘The 
child will be true to his work nine times out of ten, 
but sometimes the teacher is found lacking. 





GEORGIA.—Will you kindly tell me where I can get Home 
Department supplies such as record books, etc.? Should the 
Home Department Superintendent have a class? Who 
should try to Bvt new members, the superintendent or the 
pastor? Would you leave any one a quarterly who gives 
the excuse that he hasn't time to study? How would you 
get all the Visitors present at the meetings? Would it be 
well to have a meeting for all the members ? 

You can secure all Home Department supplies from 
any of the denominational or Sunday-school supply 
houses. A postal card request will bring you a pack- 
age of samples for your inspection. It is always ad- 
visable for the superintendent to have a class; not 
necessarily a large one, but a representative one, so 
that she may know by actual experience just the 

rublems that her Visitors have to meet. New mem- 

ts should be sought by every one interested—the 
pastor, the superintendent, the Visitors, the teachers 
and pupils in the schools. If you think that your 
visits are welcomed and if you think that the per- 
son visited receives real benefit, I would leave the 
quarterly in spite of the fact that the excuse of ‘‘ no 
time” is given, and I would try my best toprove that 
five minutes a day can be taken if the person wills it, 
for lesson study, and that amount of time each day 
will give the required amount forthe week. Arrange 
the time and place for your Visitors’ meetings as care- 
fully as you can for the convenience of the Visitors, 
and try to have the meetings of such a character that 
they will feel that they cannot afford to miss them; 
then your attendance will be satisfactory, I am sure. 
I most certainly would have one or two meetings a 
year for the members—these may be of a social na- 
ture or a combination of the devotional and social. | 
recommend two books to you that I think will help 
you in your work—The Home Department of To-day 
and The Home Department of The Sunday-School, 
25 cents each. Either or both of these can be ob- 
tained trom The Sunday School Times Company. 
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The Birds of St. Luke’s 
By Isabella R. Hess 


VERYBODY in the great city knew St. Luke’s 
E Church, with its wide arching entrance of gray 
stone and its marvelous windows of stained 
glass, which were the pride of the church; and better 
than all, they knew the birds. All about the great 
side wall, framing the glorious windows with living 
green, grew the woodbine, and even up to the gray 
tower it clambered, in and out the narrow windows, 
and up toward the slender spire, whose cross shone 
in the sunlight,—an aristocrat among the spires, as 
St. Luke's should be. And in among the vines, hid- 
den by clustering leaves, were the unnumbered nests 
of the feathered choristers, who, unharmed by two 
generations of worshipers, sang there their untaught 
carols, 

All knew the birds, but few knew them as did Don- 
ald Carroll, the young dean, and—Jimmy. Oh, 
Jimmy knew them best of all—and the pity of it! 
Dean Carroll and Jimmy did not know each other. 
Perhaps jimmy loved the birds so much because he 
had so little else to love, and perhaps this was why 
the birds, realizing that somehow the eternal bal- 
ances must swing even, loved him too. 

Facing the imposing front of St. Luke’s there stood 
a row ot great brownstone houses, very elegant, very 
somber; and right back of that stretch of aristocratic 
houses was an alley that, somehow, seemed very much 
out of place. For no one who lived there was at all 
aristocratic,—indeed, between the back yard of the 
brownstone houses and the wooden tenements of 
the alley there stretched a high unbroken board fence, 
carefully marking the boundary where wealth ended 
and poverty began. On the other side of the alley 
the tenements were higher, and on the fourth floor of 
one of them lived Jimmy, twelve-year-old Jimmy, 
with wide gray eyes, all the wider for the thin, 
pinched face and the straggling sandy hair that fell 
over the forehead, where one could count each blue 
vein that crossed it. Mostof the people left the alley 
sometimes, either to work or to play—all the children 
wandered almost daily beyond the borders, but 
Jimmy stayed just there in the little room in the top 
floor; not because he didn’t want to go away, dear 
me, uo! But Jimmy's back wasn’t at all what a little 
boy's back should be, and his legs were wonderfully 
thin and weak, so that, after his mother left in the 
early morning for her daily work as laundress in one 
of these very brownstone houses, Jimmy just lay 
down again on the cot in the corner, if his back ached 
very badly; but if it didn’t, he would sit in the chair 
by the window and look across the roof of the misera- 
ble wooden shanties opposite, across the roof of the 
Hon. John Mattison’s mansion, and see the spire. 
‘That was the great joy in Jimmy’s life, outside of his 
mother—and Jimmy’s mother and his love for her 
were warp of somo self. 

Jimmy didn’t get very hungry himself, so it was 
easy to spare a cracker a day, and spread crumbs on 
the window-sill; why, he grew almost as excited as 
did the hostess at a reception in one of the brown- 
stone houses, when her guests began to gather. And 
when the pain was great, and even sitting by the 
window was too much of au effort tobe borne, then 
Mollie would come up from the floor below, leaving 
her work unfinished, and spread the cracker crumbs 
forhim. Jimmy was sure that Mollie was the prettiest 
girl in the alley—but no surer than Peter! Indeed, 
Peter said she was the prettiest girl in the world— 
and Peter ought to know, for he was janitor at St. 
Luke's, where pretty girls were common. He said 
that ‘‘tine feathers made fine birds,” and that if 
Mollie had as fine feathers as the birds of St. Luke's, 
they couldn't fly beside her. 

Jimmy always thought this a very clever remark, 
but Mollie called it silly! And whenever Peter came 
to see Mollie, which he did as often as the social 
etiquette of the alley would allow, he would call up- 
stairs to Jimmy, *t And did they call on you to-day ?” 
And ‘‘ they’’ meaning the birds, Jimmy always called 
back a happy *‘ sure,” and then he listened for Peter's 
usual commentary, ‘t The beggars! they dig up every 
worm in the church lawn, and then come begging in 
the alley. Why don't you be eatin’ the crackers 
yourself, you sinner ?” 

But one night Peter failed to call up to Jimmy, and 
so his mother set the door ajar that he might call 
Peter up. And when Peter and Molly came, Mollie 
sat down by the cot and said softly, ‘‘ Was it about 
the birds you was thinkin’, Jimmy?” And when 
Jimmy nodded, she said even more softly, ‘‘ Peter 
said he wouldn't tell you, dear,—but I will, ‘cause 
vou’re sure to know anyway—that the birds won't be 
coming any more after this week; they'll be taking 
the vines away from the church next week!” 

Peter saw Jimmy sit up straight on his cot, and the 
gray eyes grew wider. ‘‘ They'll be takin’ the vines 
away? ‘They can’t—the birds won't have nowhere 
to live!” 


‘* But they ain’t thinkin’ of the birds, Jimmy! They 
say the church will be finer and the birds are a 
nuisance; and don’t you be fretting,—don’t you know 
the dear Lord takes care of the birds ?” But Jimmy’s 
eyes took on a worried, frightened look, and some- 
thing like a sob shook his voice as he tried to say, 
‘The poor little things!” But the words seemed 
to choke him, and he turned his face to the wall 
that they might not see the big tears roll down his 
little face. 

Peter looked on helplessly, and gazed at the size 
and strength of his hands as if irritated that they 
should fail him now. He tried to make his tones 
very careless as he said, ‘‘ Pooh, Jimmy! I'll be get- 
tin’ you a pigeon for yourself, and I’ll make him a 
house right here by the window. Now don’t you be 
frettin’, they’re only birds.” 

‘*Only birds!” Jimmy fairly flung the words out, 
‘Only birds! There ain’t nothin’ else so pretty— an’ 
they're so smart! They know I’m all alone, and 
they're the only ones that come to me!” It endedin 
a wail, and Jimmy's form shook with sobs he couldn't 
control. 

Peter and Mollie stole away downstairs, while 
Jimmy slept from sheer exhaustion. Looking across 
the roofs Jimmy’s mother, kneeling by the window, 
saw the spire of St. Auke’s black against the dusky 
blue of the June sky" and wondered wearily if it 
thrust its head so proudly into the clouds because it, 
too, was over-weary of earth. 

Perhaps it was the effect of the strain of the even- 
ing that kept Jimmy from rising from the couch next 
day, and the next, and the next. 

Mollie spread the crumbs on the window-sills for 
the birds, and, perhaps because they missed their 
gray-eyed little host, they flew in and out as if to look 
for him, and Jimmy laughed delightedly when one 
dove calmly strutted up to the cot and perched his 
crested head to one side to peep at the little face on 
the pillow. 

Peter was cleaning the sidewalk of the church one 
of these mornings, when the dean stopped to say a 
cheery word. Peter saw how wistfully he looked up 
at the vines and said,‘*‘ And when will they be comin’ 
down ?” . ‘ 

Dean Carroll sighed and tried to answer carelessly, 
‘* Next week, I’m afraid, Peter. There’s another 
meeting in the morning, and then it'll be decided. 
It’s just myself, Peter, to talk for the birds against 
the board,” 

Peter leaned.on his broom, and with a look of dis- 
gust jerked out, ‘‘ It’s all that damn Mattison!” 

The dean straightened out and looked sternly at 
Peter, whose eyes fell under the silent reproof. But 
there was no reproof in the dean’s tones, as he said 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ You and I, Peter! We’re the only 
friends the birds have.” 

‘: There’s one more, sir.” Peter’s gruff voice took 
on a softer tone. ‘* There’s Jimmy.” 

‘* Jimmy ! and who is Jimmy?” 

No wonder Dean Carroll didn’t know Jimmy, who 
knew naught of St. Luke’s but its vine-clad spire 
and its birds! And then Peter told all about Jimmy 
—how the birds loved him—and interwoven with the 
story were the alley and Mollie, and Jimmy’s 
crooked back and Jimmy’s*mother, and altogether it 
was arather jumbled tale, that perhaps no one but 
the clever listener could have patched together. But 
when Peter had finished Dean Carroll knew it all, 
and bgcause he knew alleys, and its children as well, 
he felt it all; and after all, perhaps Peter had really 
told the story very well, for isn’t making the hearer 
‘*feel”’ the story the truest test ? 

When the dean sat in his study and tried to write, 
his pen could write of naught but Jimmy and the 
birds ; only once in a while, when the dean chuckled 
softly and repeated under his breath, ‘‘ That damn 
Mattison!” For in spite of being the dean of the 
elegant St. Luke’s, he was.very human, and his 
sturdy six feet of manhood throbbed with life—and 
with a hearty detestation of such pompous, artificial 
life as Mr. Mattison, the Hon. John Mattison, stood 
for. 

It was noon when the dean left his study, and the 
June sun beat down upon the gray pavement and 
filled the air with pitiless waves of heat. But he 
didu’t seem to mind, as he walked around the corner 
and into the narrow, dirty alley. It was easy to find 
Jimmy’s home after Peter’s description. As Dean 
Carroll climbed the rickety stairs, he wondered how 
the birds could ever leave their leafy retreats to seek 
the griminess, the gloom of the alley. The door of 
Jimmy’s room stood ajar, and the dean, reaching the 
topmost step, saw him lying there on the cot ; so he 
did not knock, but just came in with a cheerv ‘‘ good 
morning,” as if it were the most natural place in the 
world for him to be. And as he drew a chair close 
to the cot he said, ‘‘I am Dean Carroll, and that is 
my church whose steeple you see from here. Peter 
tells me that you and the birds are friends, and since 
they are my friends, too, we ought to know each 
other,” 


Jimmy sat up as straight as the crooked back 
would let him. ‘‘Is it yourchurch? Well, if you're 
the boss, and you're lettin’ ’em take the vines away, 
you ain't the birds’ friend,” and Jimmy’s eyes shot 
scorn at him. 

‘*Oh, but Jimmy, you see I am not really the boss. 
Do you think if I were that I’d let the birds be 
harmed?” He looked at Jimmy quite indignantly, 
and Jimmy noticed suddenly what a fine, cheery face 
the dean had, and the dean just as suddenly noticed 
how thin and white the little face was, and what a 
look of pain the gray eyes carried—and then they 
felt as if they were old friends. It was in the midst 
of a very jelly story the dean was telling, that Mollie 
came in, carrying a very little tray with Jimmy’s 
dinner upon it, and when she saw who Jimmy’s 
guest was she stepped back shyly. She knew the 
great Dean Carroll of the fashionable St. Luke’s; and 
she suddenly remembered her bare arms, still red 
from soapsuds, and the gay bandanna that covered 
her black hair. But Jimmy knew no embarrassment, 
and said almost gaily, ‘‘ He came in to talk about the 
birds to me."’ 

And Mollie, still standing with the tray in her 
hands, could find nothing at all to say. Sothe dean, 
noticing the red cheeks grow redder still, smiled 
cheerily, saying, ‘‘I thought it time that Jimmy and 
I knew each other. Peter tells me he is a fine little 
chap!” 

At the naming of Peter, Jimmy felt called upon to 
explain. ‘‘ Peter comes to see Mollie all the time, 
that is how Peter sees me!” Thereat Dean Carroll 
gave a pieased little laugh, and said that Peter 
showed remarkably good taste, which made Mol- 
lies cheeks grow redder still, while the cup on 
the tray rattled just as if Mollie’s hands were trem- 
bling. 

Only when a few sparrows chirped loudly on the 
window-sill did the dean's voice lose its jollity. ‘*‘ Did 
you hear them ?” asked Jimmy, almost accusingly. 

The dean nodded. ‘' To-morrow morning at the 
meeting I shall tell them all about you and the 
birds, Jimmy; it may be, I cannot tell,—but it may 
be, when they hear how much good cheer the birds 
carry to you, that they will understand.” 

Mollie’s blue eyes filled with tears as she said 
slowly, ‘‘If they could see him now they’d under- 
stand better.” : 

Then a quick light flashed across Dean Carroll's 
face, but he said nothing and rose to go. Promising 
Jimmy that he would soon come again, he walked down 
the stairs with Mollie. Just a few questions, and he 
knew a great deal about Jimmy and Jimmy’s mother 
that Peter had forgotten to tell—that the mother was 
laundress in Mr. Mattison’s home, and that the 
shabby row of wooden tenements was owned by Mr. 
Mattison himself. 

It was early in the afternoon that Dean Carroll 
held a telephone conversation with Dr. Simpson, the 
city physician for that district. 

Yes, the doctor knew all about Jimmy; bad case 
—certainly, good care might prolong his life—but 
probably would only outlive the summer—oh, no! it 
wouldn’t hurt the boy at all to take him out of the 
alley so long as he was carried—more apt to do him 
good, by change of scene and atmosphere. 

And so it was that the next morning, carried in 
Peter’s sturdy arms, Jimmy left the aliey and was 
soon put in a great soft rolling chair, in the dean’s 
study; but not before he had been carried up into 
the church itself (personally escorted by Dean Car- 
roll) to see the beautiful stained glass windows; aud 
into the belfry chambers, from which one could see 
the iron-throated bell hanging overhead, and could 
hear such a wild medley of bird voices that Jimmy 
clapped his hands and laughed. ‘Then with a big 
bouk of fairy tales on his lap, he was lett alone in the 
study, while the dean went into the meeting-room to 
discuss with the seven members of the Board of St. 
Luke’s the fate of the feathered choristers. 

‘There were seven members; in truth they might 
almost as truthfully be called one, and that one Mr, 
Mattison. ‘The Honorable John Mattison was ac- 
customed to rule—and as he ruled all things, so he 
ruled the Board, solemnly and pompously, as befitted 
the richest and most influential man in the rich and 
influential parish of St. Luke’s. ‘There was only one 
who ever ruled Mr. Mattison,—that was Mrs. Matti- 
son; she knew it, he knew it, and a great many other 
people suspected it. ‘The other six members of the 
Board felt Mrs. Mattison’s influence this morning, 
when Mr. Mattison solemnly stated his many griev- 
ances against the birds. 

‘‘They are nuisances!” 
accusing. 

‘‘In the first place, the noise from these birds keeps 
every one in the neighborhood from their sleep—be- 
fore daylight they start in with the racket.” 

‘That racket, Mr. Mattison, has been often called 
music—and the music at dawn the finest of all;"” Dean 
Carroll spoke softly, almost pleadingly. 

Mr. Mattison did not deign to reply; he did not 


His voice was gravely 
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approve of the dean—the dean did not approve of 
Mr. Mattison. 


‘In the second place,” he continued, ‘‘the side-- 


walks around this church are always littered with 
straw, etc.—it’s untidy to have those vines full of 
nests.” 

** Peter is very careful about the sidewalks,” inter- 
posed the dean gently, ‘‘and then, they only build 
their nests once a year! That’s when the bits of hay 
flutter down!” 

‘** And in the third place,” Mr. Mattison’s tone was 
coldly severe, ‘‘they disturb the worship on Sunday 
morning. Last Sunday, the dean’s most excellent 
sermon was constantly interrupted by their noise— 
one could barely hear! and, gentlemen,” here Mr. 
Mattison pounded the table before him quite as if the 
culprits were beneath his hand, ‘‘I wish to say right 
here that I call it sheer extravagance, unrighteous 
waste, to pay a soprano six hundred dollars a year, 
and then have her soto interrupted by a robin! yes, 
sir! The soprano’s tones eould scarcely be heard be- 
cause a fool robin outside the organ window took it 
into his fool head to sing.’’ The enormity of the 
bird’s offense quite overcame Mr. Mattison, and as he 
sat down he nodded gloomily to the others, who, not 
daring or caring to answer, very gloomily nodded in 
return. ‘They brightened when Dean Carroll arose— 
there was always an infectious atmosphere of good 
cheer about the dean. ‘There was a very tender 
strain in his voice that morning, as he said that if the 
birds had interrupted his sermon, why, it was entirely 
possible they had a fairer message for his people than 
he could bring; as to the choir—did a robin’s song, 
‘God taught, mar the beauty of the human voice, 
which at its best could but imitate the trilling ? And 
then he begged that one who could plead the cause 
better than he might be allowed to enter, and, care- 
fully pushed by Peter, Jimmy came in. For a mo- 
ment he tried to shrink away into the pillows, as he 
found the seven strange faces, with gaze fastened 
upon him—but Dean Carroll, putting his hand gently 
on the sandy head said, ‘Gentlemen, this is Jimmy 
McNally—and he knows our birds even better than 
I do! 
birds ?” 

Dean Carroll, in his most impassioned moments, had 
never so closely held the attention of the audience as 
did this slip of a lad, with his soul in his eyes and 
heart throbs in his voice. In one long jumble of un- 
connected sentences he told all about the alley, and 
his mother’s struggle with poverty—that he had not 
left the tenement for two years—of what the birds 
‘meant to him, his only connection with the happy, sun- 
Shiny world that lay beyond the alley. And when 
his voice was almost broken with weariness, he 
pleaded, ‘‘ Won’t you A/ease let’em stay? I'll give 
them all my crackers every day,—anyway I don’t get 
very hungry—and the doctor said that I won’t live 
very long, ’cause my heart ain’t right—and then I'll 
ask my mother to give them all I eat when I’m gone; 
my mother will be awful lonesome and she'd like to 
have the birds comin’ in when she ain’t washin’ in 
Mis’ Mattison’s.”’ 

The dean had turned his back, and was looking 
steadily at an uninteresting picture on the wall; each 
member of the Board was carefully refraining from 
meeting the eyes of the others, and even Mr. Matti- 
son was blowing his nose with a suspicious figurish 
of his handkerchief. At the mention of his name, he 
said, trying to soften his deep bass voice into less of 
a rumble, ‘‘ Your mother works for Mrs. Mattison, 
does she?” 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Jimmy eagerly, ‘‘an’ she 
gets awful little pay, ’cause Mis’ Mattison is so 
stingy, but she stays ’cause it’s so near the alley, 
and she can run in to see me. An’ Mr. Mattison, 
he owns all them houses in the alley, and it makes 
it awful hard, ’cause the rent is awful big, and the 
houses are awful old, and the agent says himself 
they ain’t worth it, but he says Mr. Mattison gets all 
he can out of us poor people, and that’s how he got 
all his money. But my mother says it’s worth a 
little more to be where I can see the steeple, and 
the birds’ll come to see me! Won't you let ’em 
stay?” 

In vain the dean had tried to stop that torrent of 
words, and now stood aghast at Jimmy’s unknowing 
eloquence. The room itself seemed to throb in 
silence as each man tried to efface himself from the 
notice of all the rest. Mr. Mattison seemed the only 
calm one, looking steadily forward without one muscle 
in his rigid face moving. Then old Mr. Davis, who 
had known ro Mattison from boyhood, coughed 
slightly, and leaning forward, said gently, ‘‘ Your 
boy must have been about this child’s age when he 
died, wasn’t he, John?” 

Then John Mattison found his face twitching de- 
spite his efforts to prevent it, and suddenly he eleared 
his voice and rose to talk, but seeming to have for- 
gotten his words, sat down again. Then old Mr. 
Davis, with something like compassion in his voice, 
rose and said: ‘‘I move that the vines be left un- 
touched upon the church, and that a note of thanks 
be tendered to Jimmy McNally for his kindness to 
the birds.” And the motion was passed without a 
murmur of dissent. 

Jimmy was almost too tired when it was all over to 
talk about it, but he enjoyed the dainty lunch that was 


Will you tell them, Jimmy, all about the- 
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set before him in the dean’s own rooms, and the flood 
of ef stories the dean had to tell. And when it 
was all over and he had been carried carefully back 
into the dingy little room in the alley, he fell asleep 
from sheer weariness, smiling as he dreamed tangled 
dreams of the robins and Peter, and Dean Carroll 
and the steeple, and a row of very solemn men who 
weren’t nearly so awful as they looked. 

It was a wonderful summer ‘te Jimmy,—a summer 
of miracles. Was it no miracle to leave the alley 
and to live so near the church that he could see the 
beautiful windows and hundreds of vines? Was it 
no miracle that the birds, finding cracker crumbs on 
the window-sills of the new abode, came there to 
Jimmy as if the alley had never been? Was it no 
miracle that instead of working in the basement of 
Mattison’s mansion, his mother sewed all day at 
home, keeping him company? It was a world of 
miracles, and the dean was the wizard; and as if to 
make it all still more unreal, Mr. Mattison, the Hon. 
= Mattison, came now and then to see him, never 

ailing to leave behind some luxury to mark the 
visit. The dean and Mr. Mattison were beginning 
to approve of each other. 

And so the long summer passed away, and the 
vines on St. Luke’s bore leaves of crimson instead of 
glossy green; here and there, where the autumn 
winds had stolen the leaves, Jimmy could see a nest 
swaying lightly. 

‘The birds ‘ll soon be goin’ away, won’t they ?” 
asked Jimmy one evening when the dean had run in 
for a little visit. 

‘Are you worried about them?” he answered 
gently, noticing that the child looked even more frail 
than ever, and how tired a look was in the wide gray 
eyes. 

fe Worried ?” why, Jimmy laughed at the idea. ‘‘I 
know God’s agoin’ to take care of them—same as if / 
went away.” 

The dean remembered it all a few weeks later; for 
when the orange-breasted robins had gone, and the 
naked vines swung idly against the gray stone of 
the church—Jimmy went too. And just as the birds 
had gone, so he went, with a cheery word and a 
smile to those who stayed with him untils¢the Call 
came. 

All through the long winter months, the brave spar- 
rows, the only winter denizens of the vines, came to 
the window-sills for their daily dole of crumbs. The 
robins, coming with the springtide, came there, too, 
as if their little human comrade bade them welcome. 

*They had not forgotten, neither they, nor the dean, 
nor Peter, nor Mollie, and least of all, the weary 
mother. Nor indeed had any one who had come in 
contact with his simple little life. And always when 
the birds circled the slender spire, and from vine and 
turret sang forth their carols of peace, many a heart 
grew tender, many an eye grew misty, at the mem- 
ory of the little life that had been as pure as theirs, 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Uncle Harry’s Apple-Picking 
By Bertha Burnham Bartlett 


T WAS the greatest ‘‘ apple year” that had been 
for ten years. The trees that had been a mass 
of pink and white in May were fairly bending 

now beneath the heavy load of red and yellow fruit 
which had replaced the fragrant blossoms. Strange 
to say, however, Uncle Harry hardly seemed pleased 
at the prospect of having so many apples to harvest. 

‘It will cost as much to get them picked as I can 
get for them,” he said soberly one afternoon to Aunt 
Joan. ‘'1’m just going te shake the trees, and then 
pick the windfalls and send to Smith. He'll pay ten 
cents a bushel, and that’s better than trying to find 
any other market.” 

Aunt Joan nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” she agreed, ‘‘ perhaps 
that will be best. And the children can help you. 
Pay them five cents a bushel for the work, and you'll 
clear five cents, Harry.” 

‘*It isn’t as if we had to depend upon the fruit for 
our living,” laughed Uncle Harry. ‘See here, 
youngsters, how would you like to earn your own 
Christmas money this year? If you’ll clean up the 
orchard, and not leave a lot of ’em on the ground, I’ll 
pay you five cents for each bushel, and then I’ll let 
you sell them and have the proceeds. Tom can 
drive the horse down to Smith’s, and they’ll do the 
unloading for you. That will mean about thirty-five 
cents a barrel, and there must be fifty barrels that 
you can have. Well?” 

‘It'll be the loveliest!” ten-year-old Millie de- 
clared, her eyes shining as she began to use the 
knowledge she had been gaining in ‘‘ Room 4” that 
term. ‘‘ Thirty-five multiplied by fifty will be—six 
—seventeen hundred and fifty, and that divided by 
three—o-o-h! five, and most six, dollars. G-lorious, 
Uncle Harry !” 

‘And I can drive like a book,” Tom declared 
proudly, ‘‘and Ben and I are great on picking up 
apples. Shall we begin this afternoon?” 

And then, as Uncle Harry approved of their begin- 
ning work at once, the three children scampered out 
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to the erchard, where the apples had already begun 
to fall from the heavily-laden trees. 

All the long Saturday afternoon they toiled away, 
filling the bags which Uncle Harry provided; and 
then, just at sunset, when Patrick had finished milk- 
ing, with his help the heavy sacks were lifted into 
the farm wagon, and the three children drove proudly 
down to Smith’s. 

They were very sober little folks upon their return, 
and Aunt Joan, thinking that the unaccustomed 
work was the cause of their quietness, hurried them 
off to bed. 

With the morning, however, Millie, who was 
usually spokesman for her twin brother and little 
Ben, explained the matter to Uncle Harry. 

‘There was such a high pile of apples,’’ she said 
soberly, ‘‘ I guess it was "most as high as this house, 
Uncle Harry. And when ‘tom asked Mr. Smith 
what he was going to do with so many apples, what 
do you s'pose he said? You couldn't guess. He's 
going to make cider, Uncle Harry! And you know 

apa said—before he and mama went to heaven 
ast spring—that cider made folks drunk, and made 
us promise we'd never touch any. And so—” 

‘And so you don’t want to help about having any 
made?” smiled Uncle Harry, who cared very much 
indeed for the three little fatherless and motherless 
children. ‘‘I don’t blame you, darlings. If I had 
thought I never would have asked you to do this 
work. Yet, my dears, what am I to do with all the 
apples ?”’ 

“We thought of that,” Millie said brightly. 
‘*They’ve got to be picked up, of course, and we 
thought how. There’s just quantities of boys and 
girls up on the ‘Island’ who never have seen the 
eountry, and who never have any apples, only horrid 
ones that they have to pay a cent apiece for. If 
they could only come and pick ’em up for you, and 
then—”’ 

Uncle Harry whistled softly. It would mean ex- 
pense to get the ‘‘ Island” children into the country, 
and bother!—what a bother they would be! Yet, 
remembering that his brother, the father of Millie 
and Tom and Ben, had sacrificed even his life for 
these same ‘‘ Island” people, he made a sudden res- 
olution. 

And this was the reason that a week later fifty 
boys and girls from the city came, under the care of 
a deaconess, to Uncle Harry Blaisdell’s farm, where 
they picked up apples during the morning, stopping 
twice, before the dinner-bell called them to dinner in 
the great hay-barn, to eat sandwiches which Aunt 
Joan provided. 

After dinner came games of hide-and-seek, and 
then more apple-gathering before starting for home, 
each with a big bag of apples. 

A week later the deaconess in charge of the 
‘‘Home” received notice of the arrival of fifty bar- 
rels of apples, which she was authorized to give 
away, or to sell at not more than five cents a peck, to 
the poor people who still loved and remembered the 
city missionary who had lived among them. 

It was such a beautiful work! And Millie and 
Tom and little Ben, although they had no shining 
dollars to show for the work of clearing the orchard 
of apples, had the loveliest times all winter just im- 
agining how happy the ‘‘Island” children were in 
having those apples which they had themselves 
picked. 

And, best of all, Uncle Harry decided that he 
would never send any more apples to be made into 
cider. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


% 
Quotation Acrostic 


The answer will be given in next week’s issue 


HEN the names of the authors of these quota- 
tions are placed in order, their initial letters 
will give the name of a prophetess who led 

the women of her people in a famous song of victory, 
to the accompaniment of the timbrel and the dance. 
The song begins: 


Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


For the poor will never cease out of the land: 
therefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt open 
thy hand unto thy brother, to thy needy, and to thy 
poor, in thy land. 

And the inhabitant shall not say, Iam sick: the peo- 
ple that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity. 

My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to 
your yoke: my father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions. 

As Jehovah liveth, and as my lord the king liveth, 
surely in what place my lord the king shall be, whether 
for death or for life, even there also will thy servant 
be. 

Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
Jehovah, the God of hosts, will be with you. 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horstord’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in ner- 
pa disorders, restoring en- 

y. increasing mental and 
ysical endurance, and asa 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also 
followed its use in the treat- 
ment of headache arising 
from derangement of the di- 
gestive organs or of the ner- 
vous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 














ENNEN Ss! 


BORATED 
TALCUM 






lightful after Sheving. 
lied on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. ¥.J. 
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RALLY SERVICES 


The Standard Bearers 
The Bugle Call 


‘The above two and others sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 


The Bible School Hymnal 


Schools purchasing our new song book will not need 
special services for Rally Day as it contains a num- 
ber of good songs suitable for that occasion. 

If interested write for our great trial offer, whereby 
your school can test the book two months at our 
expense. 

P rice, cloth binding, 
yoard * 


TULLAR-MEREDITH co. 
150 Fifth Ave., 57 Washington St., 
New York. Chicago. 


WaT ae n OWED of "HH new hymn book 


loaned iL L O amp U EI D HY! Meetings. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New Yorkor eee 


Die Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 22, 1908 





Spe. 00 ied hundred. 


Entered at the Post-office at P hiladelphia as 
** sec ond- -class matter. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, 





each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
gor Witherspoon Build- 


Press Association, 


ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
s 1 oO One copy, or any number of 

ba copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, tive years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies PY 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to 








tional will be allowed | 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 


be sent free, upon appli ation. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Start a Rally Day Campaign 





‘This is the Way”’ 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of Rally Day 
bound to attract attention was once dis- 
tributed by the First Baptist Sunday- 

school of Yarmouth, Maine (Mr. L. R. 
Cook, Superintendent), This was a folder 
seven inches long. ‘Two desert travelers are 
pictured on the address side. The reverse 
| side (printed in two colors) is in two over- 
| lapping sections, on one of which is a guide- 
| post, on the other a third traveler, looking 
at the legend ** This Way,’’ on the project- 
ing arm of the post, under which the travel- 
er’s section is securely retained for mailing 
purposes, Inside, in the central space and 
heading the invitation, were the words, 
‘* This is the Way we take to let you know 
that the Annual Rally of the Baptist Sunday- 
school will take place September 30,’’ On 
the left leaf (on the reverse of the guide- 
post) were these texts : 

‘This is the way, walk ye in it (isa. 30: 21). 

‘Teach me thy way, O Lord (Psa. 27: 11). 

‘Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary (Psa. 
77 : 13). ; 
If thou wilt walk in my ways,—then I will 
lengthen thy days (1 Kings 3: 14). 
Blessed are they that keep my ways (Prov. 

32 
We ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her ways are peace (Prov. 3: 17). 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way (John 
14 


i 


: 6). 
On the right leaf (reverse of the traveler) 
were these verses : 


‘This is not the way (2 Kings 6 : 19). 

There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death 
(Prov. 14 : 12). 

‘They are out of the way through strong drink, 
they err in vision, they stumble in judgment 
(Isa. 28 : 7). 

Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped 
iniquity: because thou didst trust in thy way 
(liosea Io : 13). 

‘The way of the transgressor is hard (Prov, 


15). 
But | Js teach you the good and the right 
way (1 Sam. ‘12 : 23). 


The entire folder, ready for printing, was 


furnished by The Livermore and Knight 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


“ 
A Cradle ‘Roll Exercise 


VEkyY pleasing presentation of the sub- 

A ject of the Cradle Roll could be made 

on Rally Day. The following exer- 

cise was carried out on Children’s Day, and 
was very beautiful and impressive : 

A little to one side of the center of the 
platform place a cradle, draped all in white, 
and with a canopy of white. Over this strew 
flowers profusely, pink or red roses giving a 
pleasing contrast. Behind the cradle a tall 
young lady, all in white, takes her place and 
gives the following little speech : 

‘¢ The churches of to-day are beginning to 
realize more keenly than ever beiu.e the im- 
portant part even the early days of infancy 





play in the formation of Christian character, | 


‘*When God sent a Saviour to men, he 
sent a little, 
among the poor and lowly, and passed 
through every phase of human experience. 
If such particular care was necessary to de- 
velop the perfect character of Christ, can we 
undertake the development of young Chris- 
tians with any less care and hope for success ? 

‘*A recent innovation of the churches to 
complete the plan of caring for the child 
from the cradle to the g®ave is the Cradle 
Roll, ‘The names of all children who are too 
young to come to Sunday-school are en- 
rolled, and a record of the birthday, names 
of parents, and address, are kept for refer- 
ence. 

‘© A small silver offering is made by the 


parents often at enrolment, and a birthday | 
The ; 


offering on each succeeding birthday. 
Cradle Roll Department sends the little one 


| 


| 


helpless babe, who grew up | 





a remembrance at this time, and gives it all | 


the attentions shown 
the school. 

Many times the baby is the only one of a 
family whose name is on any church roll, and 
not unfrequently this slender thread is the 


| means of drawing the parents ‘ito the church 


‘* During the seven years since our Cradle 


the older members of | 


Roll was begun we have enrolled over two! 


hundred names, and there are no doubt both 
parents and friends here this morning who 
know of a baby whose name might be writ- 
ten here. [Turning to a little stand in the 
rear she lifts up a roll into view, and, taking 
a pencil, continues.] Perhaps if we wait a 
moment some will come forward now.”’ 

An invisible choir sings softly, ‘*‘ When he 
cemeth,’’ and a lady and baby come slowly 
down the aisle and on to the platform. The 
mother gives the baby’s name, which the 
girl quickly writes on the roll, then, taking 
the baby, lays it in the cradle. At this 
point, the pastor from one side, and the Sun- 
day-schovl superintendent, with the bap- 
tismal bowl, from the other, step up to the 
cradle and, after being taken up in the 
mother’s arms, the baby is baptized. The 
soft music of either song or organ continues 
through the latter exercise.—Lura Warner 
Collin, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


“ 
When Shall It Be Observed? 


O the millions that use the Internatiqnal 
Lessons, the Third Quarterly Review 
Day will appeal as the most suitable 
time to observe Rally Day. This will occur 
on Sunday, September 20, this year, From 
the seventies to quite recent years the first 
Sunday in September was the aimost uni- 
versally selected date. But in the large towns 
and cities, the opening of the public schools 
was delayed because many teachers and 
pupils wished to remain at the shore or the 
farm during the early days of September, and 
as a result numbers of Sunday-school mem- 
bers were absent. There are schools that 
find it desirable to combine the Rally idea 
with the Harvest Home, and when this.is the 
case, they usually make the date early in 
October, 


How an Uptown Philadelphia 
Church Rallies 
F 

of rallies, in which every organized 

movement within the church has been 
that success will crown Rally Sunday in the 
teaching service of the church. Moreover, 
to leave the rallying to the Sunday-school 
alone, as has been done in many churches in 
in the effort to bring back every reachable 
member of the church and the school, the 
hood, the missionary society, and the young 
people’s organizations, to his place of activity 

As a preliminary to a Rally Day campaign, 
let the brethren take a hint from the work of 
the beginning of his rectorship of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Free Church of St. John in 
been vigorously at work ‘‘ routing the hot- 
weather enemy.’’ With the hearty co-opera- 
the eighty percent humidity of dog days in 
the hottest city in the United States, Mr. 
isn’t out of the city in August,’’ and that the 
people will gladly come to the teaching and 
the right way. 

Starting with the communicants and Sun- 
started on a hot July day, and every home 
has been or will be visited before August 
result is that a church and a Sunday-school 
building full of people characterize the hot- 
is made to pay tribute to the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom. A parish excursion up the 
at the near-by Hunting Park in August, 
helped mightily in getting the people, old 
the fall campaign. The Sundays following 
these Saturday events found attendance in 
three Lord’s Day services. New scholars 
came in every Sunday during the heated 
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Rally Day is made the climax of a week 
thoroughly aroused, there can be no doubt 
it would be a pity in these enlightened days 
the past. No stone should be left unturned 
guild and the circle, the club and the brother- 
in the church’s life. 
the Rev. Robert W. Woodroofe, who, since 
Kensington, Philadelphia, on July 1, has 
tion of a host of workers who do not mind 
Woodroofe set out to prove that ‘** every one 
other services of the church if approached in 
day-school members, a thorough canvass was 
closes. Fifty calls a week is doing it. ‘lhe 
test Sundays this summer. ‘The social side 
Delaware in July, and an early Rally Picnic 
and young, together to talk over plans for 
church and school larger than ever in the 
term, old familiar faces were seen again, the 


-band. 





teaching corps was out in full force, and the 
teacher-training class of thirty kept up its 
studies and large weekly attendance, The 
plan now being wrought out in this ‘* vine- 
yard ’’ includes a special order of service for 
the Sunday-school on the first Sunday in 
September, a sort of Old Home Day, pre- 
liminary to a whole week of rallies ‘before 
the great Rally Sunday on October 4. 

Sunday, September 6, will herald the com- 
ing of Rally Week, and a special musical 
program will be provided. From September 
27 to October 3 there will be special rallies 
of communicants, the adult, main, interme- 
diate, and primary departments, the Cradle 
Roll, the officers and teachers, the Altar 
Society, the Mite Society, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the circles of King’s Daughters 
and Sons, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
chapters, the Girls’ Friendly societies, the 
Boys’ Brigade, and the William M. Harrison 
Athletic Association. 

Then on Rally Day over 600 members of 
the Sunday-school are expected. ‘The largest 
organized class in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, St. John’s Bible Class, reconvenes on 
this day. ‘This is a class of 270 men and 
women, under the leadership of Miss Mar- 
garet Whitechurch. The work is not to stop 
on Rally Day by any means. This is only 
the beginning : a house-to-house crnvass of 
the thousands of people within a few squares 
of the church is already planned, and look- 
out committees will watch for the coming of 
new families in every direction. It is this 
systematic, relentless effort that almost any 
church can inaugurate that will ‘‘tell’’ for 
Christ and his Kingdom. 
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Hawaii’s Unique Rally 


OTHING could be more unlike an 
Eastern Sunday-school rally than that 
held in June. at- Hilo; Hawaii, for all 

the Congregational schools of the territory, in 
pursuance of a custom established by the Rev. 
Titus Coan, the first missionary to Hilo, 
more than half a century ago. 

A procession of more than five hundred 
delegates marched through the principal 
streets of the town, headed by the county 
One delegation was dréssed in pink, 
others in white, others black ; and each car- 
ried a banner. The banner of the Olaa 
school was made of the red and yellow blos- 
soms of the national flower, ona background 
of green leaves. Business was practically 
suspended in the town. 

An audience of eight hundred filled the 
Haili Hawaiian Church, among whom was 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani. Ex-Governor Rice 
presided. There was no room for the 
schools inside, so they remained in the 
churchyard, one school entering at a time, 
taking the platform and performing its part 
of the program, and then retiring for an- 
other. Some of the children wore Chinese 
costumes; others were of mixed Hawaiian 
and Chinese, or Hawaiian and Japanese 
blood. 

Some of these exercises were unique al- 
most beyond description. In- one school 
were Deacon Kehaula and his aged wife, 
contemporaries of Coan, Kehaula_ was 
ninety, and both were gray and tottering. 
But they sang an old-time hymn together 
vigorously, and the old man gave a specimen 
of ** hulah,’’ jerking of the body in time with 
the song, such as was common in his early 
days. 

In another delegation was a quartet of 
grizzled men of chiefly bearing who sang, 
** Blow out, ye trumpets, blow,’’ through 
wooden trumpets. After singing, they 
placed their trumpets to their ears and 
listened, while from a detachment of the 
school, halted near the door for that pur- 
pose, came an antiphonal response. It was 
very striking. The dramatic was continually 
cropping out. 

One band of singers, known as the ‘* Meli- 
hiui,’’ or strangers, consisted of seven from 
the different islands, who played on native 
instruments, and practised that gift with 
which the Hawaiians are so lavishly endowed, 
of improvisation in music, singing in rich in- 
tonations songs or adaptations which they 
had made for the occasion. 

The audience, composed chiefly of Hawaii- 
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Arousing the Whole Church to Action 


ans, entered into the joyful spirit of the oc- 
casion with the abandon of children. It 
was the jubilee of the building of the present 
Haili Church. It called up memories of the 
old days when Father Coan baptized seven- 
teen hundred on one day. They laughed, 
they shouted, they sang. Everything was in 
the Hawaiian tongue except the brief and 
meaty address of the Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
which was translated. Ex-Governor Rice 
spoke Hawaiian like a native, and carried 
his emotional audience away in a tempest of 
enthusiasm. 

One of the most striking sessions of this 
assembly, in which Sunday-schools, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and churches shared 
together, was an excursion to the crater of 
the active volcano, Kilauea, where a most 
impressive service was held in full view of a 
lurid lake of boiling lava, a couple of hun- 
dred feet below. Five languages—English, 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, and Portu- 
guese—were spoken in this service, and all 
of these tongues are used in the Sunday- 
schools of Hawaii. 

There is confident hope that under the 
leadership of H. P. Judd, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Sunday - school 
work for the Hawaiian Board, great advances 
will be made. 

The Rev. E. B. Turner, who represented 
Hawaiian Sunday-school work in the World’s 
Convention at Rome, is pushing hard for 
organized classes, the Home Department 
and the Cradle Roll. One Home ns pall 
ment has been organized by him for the en- | 
tire island of Maui. 

Theodore Richards, treasurer of the Ha- 
waiian Board, with some teachers from the 
normal school at Honolulu, has a very suc- 
cessful teacher-training class in Central Union 
Church.— 7he Rev. John F. Cowan, Kohala, | 
Hawait. 
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Start with a Picnic! 


PICNIC makes a fine beginning for the 

A rallying campaign. A Philadelphia 
school has for a score of years tested | 

the value of such outings, usually held at the | 
end of August. The plan was successful in 
bringing out from 500 to 1,000 persons, ani 
the day was spent in renewing old acqaint- 
ances, forming new bonds, feasting and 
athletic contests. A big sign bore the name 
of the school with a Scripture text. The start 
from the church was made after a very brief 
devotional service, and the time just before 





the return home was marked by the singing 
of hymns. | 

A Methodist school in the Middle West, | 
with 2,150 members, carried out the picnic 
plan successfully last year, issuing this pro- 
gram : 


ANNUAL PICNIC 
MIAMI PARK 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1907 
Fun Begins Soon after Reaching Grounds 





LIST OF CONTESTS 


Egg Hunt: Five hundred eggs will be hidden 
on the grounds, and a certain well-defined sec- 
tion allotted to each department of the school. 
When the scholars are divided into sections, 
each department will be guided by members of 
the egg-hunt committee to the particular por- 
tion of the grounds allotted them, and at a 
given signal the search begins. The eggs are 
all to be brought to the headquarters for future 
use, and a book will be awarded the scholar in 
each department who finds the most eggs. 
‘There is also one golden egg, and the finder of 
this one will receive a Bible. Of course the 
eggs for the members of the Cradle Roll and 
primary class will not be hidden away so care- 
fully as those for the older members of the 
school. 

Beginners and primaries games: London 
Bridge is falling down, Button, button, Puss in 
the corner, Tag, What's it? Passing ring on 
String, Bird, beast, or fish. 

‘Tennis: Bring your rackets and balls. 

Twelve o'clock noon: Feeding the animals. 

One o'clock P.M.: Base-ball game. Clar- 
ence Fleck’s team vs. Fred Helser’s. 


Primaries: Backward race, 50-yard dash, 
boys ; 50-yard dash, girls. 

Beginners: Hopping eontest and other 
games. 


For boys : Cracker contest, hustling contest, 





backward race, hopping contest, apple contest, 


three-leg race, 50-yard dash, 1too-yard dash, 
boat race. 

For girls: Popcorn contest, hoop race, back- 
ward race, 50-yard dash, ball-throwing contest. 

For ladies: Nail-driving contest, wood-saw- 
ing contest. 

‘Tug-of-war: Young men vs. young women, 
two to one. 

Young women: Needle-threading contest, 
putting ball in basket. 


Picnic car will leave the Interurban Station 
promptly at 9.30. 

In the great egg-hunt contest no one will be 
permitted to receive a prize that has not 
been present at the Sunday-school five 
times since July 1, 1907. 

C ome prepared to have a good time ; we want 
everybody in the egg-hunt. 

N o sour-faced people will be permitted in the 
park. 

In every way possible, let every officer, teacher, 
and scholar help make this the greatest 
picnic in our history. 

C ome, let us with the children play. Be young 
again, just for to-day. 

Committee Chairmen, 
B. H. HURD, Transportation ; 
KNOWLTON KELSEY, Athletics ; 
CLARENCE SMITH, Egg-hunt ; 
E. M. STAHL, Games ; 
I, E. FISHER, Contest Judge. 
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A Cradle Roll Rally 


HERE are only half a dozen Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-schools which are 
officially credited with larger Cradle 

Rolls than that connected with the church in 
Huntington, Indiana. This church has two 
hundred babies enrolled under the superin- 
tendency of the wife of Superintendent Otto 
U. King; and one of the features of Rally 
Week last year was the reception to the 
mothers and children of the beginners’ and 
Cradle Roll departments, Mrs. King being 
also in charge of the beginners’ department 
with its one hundred members. The invita- 
tion sent out is as follows : 





ANNUAL RALLY AND RECEPTION 
to 
THE MOTHERS AND THE CHILDREN 
of the 


BEGINNERS’ anD CRADLE ROLL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Saturday Afternoon, October 5, 2.30 to 4.30 





PROGRAM 


*Song: ‘' Blest be the tie.”’ 

Prayer: The Rev. J. A. Beatty. 

Scripture reading. 

‘The Mother Training the Child.”’ 

Informal discussion. 

** Methods of Teaching by Use of Sand- 
table."’ 

Refreshments. 

You and your children are most cordially 
invited. 

In His Name, 


MRS. KING, 

MRS. PLASTERER, 
Miss BENDEL, 
MISS BUTLER, 
MIss ABBOTT, 


MARK PLASTERER. 
Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school. 
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If You Use Souvenirs 


OUVENIRS of every conceivable sort 
are used to mark Rally Day. The de- 
nominational and general Sunday- 

school supply houses now furnish celluloid 
Rally Day buttons, giving the national flag 
crossed with the Conquest flag in colors at 


‘twenty cents a dozen or $1.50 a hundred; 
celluloid Rally Day bangles, bearing the Hof. | 


mann head of the boy Jesus, at $1 a hun- 
dred. Sunday-schools in the States will be 





new souvenir, selling at 25 cents. Madonna 
buttons are furnished at $1.50 a hundred. 
Wireless Telegraph forms of invitations and 


post cards for the same purpose may be | 


secured at from forty cents to sixty cents a 
hundred. 
x 


Shall Offerings go to Missions ? 


HEN the high ideal of making the 
Sunday - school 
teaching organization is fully at- 

tained, the church will recognize its duty to 
liberally support its school, and allow the 
Sunday-school to rally to the support of mis- 
sions. This ideal is being more and more 
recognized. A well-regulated church school 
in a ‘* well-off’? neighborhood in Philadel- 
phia has for years given every cent of its 
offerings to missions. ‘The Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the 
Protestant Episcopal, the Christian, and 


a real missionary | 





other churches, provide special programs for | 


Missionary Day, or Rally Day, for all schools 
which promise to give their offerings for the 
day to missions. Usually this means that the 
funds are used for establishing Sunday- 


schools, 
oe od 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva Sunday-school Associ- 





ation Camp. ... . . Aug. 15 to Sept. 5 | 
Pennsylvania, at Collegeville, Summer 
Assembly . August 20-30 


Pennsylvania, Episcopal Summer 

School, at Pocono Pines . . August 23-29 
Colorado, at Fort Collins . . . September 1-3 
Arizona, at Prescott . . . September 12, 13 
England, at Liverpool, National 


Convention . eee »« «Onteieres 
Massachusetts, at Worcester. . . October 6-8 
Kentucky, at Newport . . . October 8-11 


Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania, at Shamokin. . 
Prince Edward Island, at Sum- 
Pee ee ee 
District of Columbia, at Wash- 
Se ee 
Western British Columbia, at 
New Westminster . . . . . October 20-22 


. October 13, 14 


October 19-21 








Self Delusion 
Many People Deceived by Coffee 


We like to defend our indulgences 
and habits even though we may be con- 
vinced of their actual harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that 
whiskey is good for him on a cold morn- 
ing, or beer on a hot summer day—when 
he wants the whiskey or beer. 

It's the same with coffee. Thousands 
of people suffer headache and nervous- 
ness year after year but try to persuade 
themselves the cause is not coffee—be- 
cause they like coffee. 

‘* While yet achild Icommenced using 
coffee and continued it,” writes a Wis, 
man, ‘‘until I was a regular coffee 
fiend. I drank it every morning and in 
consequence had a blinding headache 
nearly every afternoon. 

‘*My folks thought it was coffee that 
ailed me, but I liked it and would not 
admit it was the cause of my trouble, so 
I stuck to coffee and the headaches stuck 
to me. 

‘‘Finally, the folks stopped buying 
coffee and brought home some Postum. 
They made it right (directions on pkg.) 
and told me to see what difference it 
would make with my head, and during 
that first week on Postum my old afflic- 
tion did not bother me once. From that 
day to this we have used nothing but 
Postum in place of coffee—headaches 
are a thing of the past and the whole 
family is in fine health.” 


‘*Postum looks good, smells good, 


| tastes good, is good, and does good to 
| the whole body.” 
| glad to know that Rally Day buttons pictur- | 


| ing the Liberty Bell on a background made | 


‘«There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to 


of the stars and stripes in shield shape, may | Wellville,” in pkgs. 


be had at $1.50 a hundred, or a bookmark | 


of the same design at $3 ahundred. Buttons | one appears from time to time. 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
They 


. October 14-16 | 
. October 15, 16 | 





suitable to very little children may be had at | are genuine, true, and fullof human | 
A Liberty Bell watch fob is a| interest. 


$1 a gross. 





Start a 
Missionary 
Campaign 

in Your 

Sunday-= 

School 


Get a few choice people 
at work planning for the 
campaign now. A book 
to help them plan wisely 
has just been issued. It 
is called ‘“‘A manual of 
Missionary Methods for 
Sunday-school Work- 
ers.” The author, the 
Rev. George H. Trull, 
is Sunday-school Secre- 
tary, Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and 
has had a wide experi- 
ence in directing Sunday- 
school work along mis- 
sionary lines. 

The 257 pages are 
just as full of workable 
plans as they could well 
be; there is a great deal 
of material for blackboard 


use, in the way of crisp 
sentences and striking 
charts; and there are 23 
pages of book-lists, han- 
dily arranged for easy 
reference. The book 
will be mailed to you for 
50 cents. It has stiff 


board covers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in ner- 
vous disorders, restoring en- 
ergy. increasing mental and 
phiysical endurance, and asa 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also 
followed its use in the treat- 
ment of headache arisi 
from derangement of the ee 
gestive organs or of the ner- 
vous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 














BORATED 
TALCUM 





of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 


d on receipt 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. W.J. 














RALLY 


SERVICES 


The Standard Bearers 
The Bugle Call 


‘The above two and others sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 


The Bible School Hymnal 


Schools purchasing our new song book will not need 
special services for Rally Day as it contains a num- 
ber of good songs suitable for that occasion. 

If interested write for our great trial offer, whereby 
your school can test the book two months at our 
expense. 

Price, cloth binding, $30.00 per hundred. 
by yoard ** 25.00 °° sig 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Fifth Ave., 57 Washington St., 
New York. Chicago. 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


loaned free for Camp, Union, and Special Meetings. 


The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 


The Sinday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 22, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 





insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 


detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
. 1 00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, tive years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

7 One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will 0 Roma 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


. r | 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wilt | 


be sent free, upon application. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Start a Rally Day Campaign 





| 
“This is the Way”’ 
| N ANNOUNCEMENT of Rally Day 
bound to attract attention was once dis- 
tributed by the First Baptist Sunday- 
school of Yarmouth, Maine (Mr. L. R. 
Cook, Superintendent), This was a folder 
seven inches long. Two desert travelers are 
pictured on the address side. The reverse 
| side (printed in two colors) is in two over- 
| lapping sections, on one of which is a guide- 
| post, on the other a third traveler, looking 
| at the legend ** This Way,”’ on the project- 
| ing arm of the post, under which the travel- 
| er’s section is securely retained for mailing 
| purposes, Inside, in the central space and 
heading the invitation, were the words, 
‘* This is the Way we take to let you know 
that the Annual Rally of the Baptist Sunday- 
school will take place September 30,’’ On 
the left leaf (on the reverse of the guide- 
post) were these texts : 


This is the way, walk ye in it (Isa. 30 : 21). 
‘Teach me thy way, O Lord (Psa. 27: 11). 
‘Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary (Psa. 
: 13). 
"Tf nis wilt walk in my ways,—then I will 
lengthen thy days (1 Kings 3: 14). 
Blessed are they that keep my ways (Prov. 
8 : 32). 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her ways are peace (Prov. 3: 17). 
Jesus saith unto him, I am the way (John 
14: 6). 
On the right leaf (reverse of the traveler) 
were these verses : 


‘This is not the way (2 Kings 6 : 19). 

‘There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death 
(Prov. 14 : 12). 

‘They are out of the way through strong drink, 
they err in vision, they stumble in judgment 
(Isa. 28 : 7). 

Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped 
iniquity: because thou didst trust in thy way 
(l1osea Io : 13). 

‘The way of the transgressor is hard (Prov, 


¢ 2m). 

But | will teach you the good and the right 
way (1 Sam. ‘12 : 23). 

The entire folder, ready for printing, Was 
furnished by The Livermore and Knight 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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A Cradle ‘Roll Exercise 


VERY pleasing presentation of the sub- 
ject of the Cradle Roll could be made 
on Rally Day. The following exer- 

cise was carried out on Children’s Day, and 
was very beautiful and impressive : 

A little to one side of the center of the 
platform place a cradle, draped all in white, 
and with a canopy of white. Over this strew 
flowers profusely, pink or red roses giving a 
pleasing contrast. Behind the cradle a tall 
young lady, all in white, takes her place and 
gives the following little speech : 

‘* The churches of to-day are beginning to 
realize more keenly than ever before the im- 
portant part even the early days of infancy 
play in the formation of Christian character. 

**When God sent a Saviour to men, he 
sent a little, helpless babe, who grew up 
among the poor and lowly, and passed 
through every phase of human experience. 
If such particular care was necessary to de- 
velop the perfect character of Christ, can we 
undertake the development of young Chris- 
tians with any less care and hope for success ? 

**A recent innovation of the churches to 
complete the plan of caring for the child 
from the cradle to the g®ave is the Cradle 
Roll. ‘The names of all children who are too 
young to come to Sunday-school are en- 
rolled, and a record of the birthday, names 
of parents, and address, are kept for refer- 
ence, 

** A small silver offering is made by the 
parents often at enrolment, and a birthday 
offering on each succeeding birthday. The 
Cradle Roll Department sends the little one 
a remembrance at this time, and gives it all 
the attentions shown the older members of 
the school. 








hundred names, and there are no doubt both 
parents and friends here this morning who 
know of a baby whose name might be writ- 
ten here. [Turning to a little stand in the 
rear she lifts up a roll into view, and, taking 
a pencil, continues.] Perhaps if we wait a 
moment some will come forward now.’’ 

An invisible choir sings softly, ‘‘ When he 
cometh,’’ and a lady and baby come slowly 
down the aisle and on to the platform, The 
mother gives the baby’s name, which the 
girl quickly writes on the roll, then, taking 
the baby, lays it in the cradle. At this 
point, the pastor from one side, and the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, with the bap- 
tismal bowl, from the other, step up to the 
cradle and, after being taken up in the 
mother’s arms, the baby is baptized. The 
soft music of either song or organ continues 
through the latter exercise.—Lura Warner 
Collin, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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When Shall It Be Observed? 


O the millions that use the Internatiqnal 
Lessons, the Third Quarterly Review 
Day will appeal as the most suitable 
time to observe Rally Day. This will occur 
on Sunday, September 20, this year, From 
the seventies to quite recent years the first 
Sunday in September was the aimost uni- 
versally selected date. But in the large towns 
and cities, the opening of the public schools 
was delayed because many teachers and 
pupils wished to remain at the shore or the 
farm during the early days of September, and 
as a result numbers of Sunday-school mem- 
bers were absent. There are schools that 
find it desirable to combine the Rally idea 
with the Harvest Home, and when this.is the 
case, they usually make the date early in 
October. 


~ 

How an Uptown Philadelphia 

Rally Day is made the climax of a week 

of rallies, in which every organize? 
thoroughly aroused, there can be no doubt 
that success will crown Rally Sunday in the 
it would be a pity in these enlightened days 
to leave the rallying to the Sunday-school 
the past. No stone should be left unturned 
in the effort to bring back every reachable 
guild and the circle, the club and the brother- 
hood, the missionary society, and the young 
in the church’s life. 

As a preliminary to a Rally Day campaign, 
the Rev. Robert W. Woodroofe, who, since 
the beginning of his rectorship of the Prot- 
Kensington, Philadelphia, on July 1, has 
been vigorously at work ‘* routing the hot- 
tion of a host of workers who do not mind 
the eighty percent humidity of dog days in 
Woodroofe set out to prove that ‘‘ every one 
isn’t out of the city in August,’’ and that the 
other services of the church if approached in 
the right way. 
day-school members, a thorough canvass was 
started on a hot July day, and every home 
closes. Fifty calls a week is doing it. ‘The 
result is that a church and a Sunday-school 
test Sundays this summer. ‘The social side 
is made to pay tribute to the upbuilding of 


Church Rallies 

I" 
movement within the church has bees 
teaching service of the church. Moreover, 
alone, as has been done in many churches in 
member of the church and the school, the 
people’s organizations, to his place of activity 
let the brethren take a hint from the work of 
estant Episcopal Free Church of St. John in 
weather enemy.’’ With the hearty co-opera- 
the hottest city in the United States, Mr. 
people will gladly come to the teaching and 
Starting with the communicants and Sun- 
has been or will be visited before August 
building full of people characterize the hot- 
the Kingdom. A parish excursion up the 


| Delaware in July, and an early Rally Picnic 


at the near-by Hunting Park in August, 
helped mightily in getting the people, old 


| and young, together to talk over plans for 


Many times the baby is the only one of a | 


| family whose name is on any church roll, and | 


not unfrequently this slender thread is the 
| means of drawing the parents into the church. 

** During the seven years since our Cradle 
Roll was begun we have enrolled over two 


the fall campaign. The Sundays following 
these Saturday events found attendance in 
church and school larger than ever in the 
three Lord’s Day services. New scholars 
came in every Sunday during the heated 
term, old familiar faces were seen again, the 





teaching corps was out in full force, and the 
teacher-training class of thirty kept up its 
studies and large weekly attendance. The 
plan now being wrought out in this ‘* vine- 
yard’’ includes a special order of service for 
the Sunday-school on the first Sunday in 
September, a sort of Old Home Day, pre- 
liminary to a whole week of rallies before 
the great Rally Sunday on October 4. 

Sunday, September 6, will herald the com- 
ing of Rally Week, and a special musical 
program will be provided. From September 
27 to October 3 there will be special rallies 
of communicants, the adult, main, interme- 
diate, and primary departments, the Cradle 
Roll, the officers and teachers, the Altar 
Society, the Mite Society, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the circles of King’s Daughters 
and Sons, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
chapters, the Girls’ Friendly societies, the 
Boys’ Brigade, and the William M. Harrison 
Athletic Association. 

Then on Rally Day over 600 members of 
the Sunday-school are expected. ‘The largest 
organized class in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, St. John’s Bible Class, reconvenes on 
this day. ‘This is a class of 270 men and 
women, under the leadership of Miss Mar- 
garet Whitechurch. The work is not to stop 
on Rally Day by any means, This is only 
the beginning : a house-to-house crnvass of 
the thousands of people within a few squares 
of the church is already planned, and look- 
out committees will watch for the coming of 
new families in every direction, It is this 
systematic, relentless effort that almost any 
church can inaugurate that will ‘‘tell’’ for 
Christ and his Kingdom. 
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Hawaii’s Unique Rally 


OTHING could be more unlike an 
Eastern Sunday-school rally than that 
held in June. at Hilo; Hawaii, for all 

the Congregational schools of the territory, in 
pursuance of a custom established by the Rev. 
Titus Coan, the first missionary to Hilo, 
more than half a century ago. 

A procession of more than five hundred 
delegates marched through the principal 
streets of the town, headed by the county 
‘band. One delegation was dressed in pink, 
others in white, others black ; and each car- 
ried a banner. The banner of the Olaa 
school was made of the red and yellow blos- 
soms of the national flower, ona background 
of green leaves. Business was practically 
suspended in the town. 

An audience of eight hundred filled the 
Haili Hawaiian Church, among whom was 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani, Ex-Governor Rice 
presided. There was no room for the 
schools inside, so they remained in the 
churchyard, one school entering at a time, 
taking the platform and performing its part 
of the program, and then retiring for an- 
other. Some of the children wore Chinese 
costumes; others were of mixed Hawaiian 
and Chinese, or Hawaiian and Japanese 
blood. 

Some of these exercises were unique al- 
most beyond deséription. In. one school 
were Deacon Kehaula and his aged wife, 
contemporaries of Coan. Kehaula_ was 
ninety, and both were gray and tottering. 
But they sang an old-time hymn together 
vigorously, and the old man gave a specimen 
of ‘* hulah,’’ jerking of the body in time with 
the song, such as was common in his early 
days. 

In another delegation was a quartet of 
grizzled men of chiefly bearing who sang, 
** Blow out, ye trumpets, blow,’’ through 
wooden trumpets. After singing, they 
placed their trumpets to their ears and 
listened, while from a detachment of the 
school, halted near the door for that pur- 
pose, came an antiphonal response. It was 
very striking. The dramatic was continually 
cropping out. 

One band of singers, known as the ‘* Meli- 
hiui,’’ or strangers, consisted of seven from 
the different islands, who played on native 
instruments, and practised that gift with 
which the Hawaiians are so lavishly endowed, 
of improvisation in music, singing in rich in- 
tonations songs or adaptations which they 
had made for the occasion. 

The audience, composed chiefly of Hawaii- 
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Arousing the Whole Church to Action | 


ans, entered into the joyful spirit of the oc- 
casion with the abandon of children. It 
was the jubilee of the building of the present 
Haili Church, It called up memories of the 
old days when Father Coan baptized seven- 
teen hundred on one day. They laughed, 
they shouted, they sang. Everything was in 
the Hawaiian tongue except the brief and 
meaty address of the Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
which was translated. Ex-Governor Rice 
spoke Hawaiian like a native, and carried 
his emotional audience away in a tempest of 
enthusiasm. 

One of the most striking sessions of this 
assembly, in which Sunday-schools, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and churches shared 
together, was an excursion to the crater of 
the active volcano, Kilauea, where a most 
impressive service was held in full view of a 
lurid lake of boiling lava, a couple of hun- 
dred feet below. Five languages—English, 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, and Portu- 
guese—were spoken in this service, and all 
of these tongues are used in the Sunday- 
schools of Hawaii. 

There is confident hope that under the 
leadership of H. P. Judd, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Sunday - school 
work for the Hawaiian Board, great advances 
will be made. 

‘The Rev. E. B. Turner, who represented 
Hawaiian Sunday-school work in the World’s 
Convention at Rome, is pushing hard for 
organized classes, the Home Department 
and the Cradle Roll. One Home Depart- 
ment has been organized by him for the en- 
tire island of Maui. 

‘Theodore Richards, treasurer of the Ha- 
waiian Board, with some teachers from the 
normal school at Honolulu, has a very suc- 
cessful teacher-training class in Central Union 
Church.— The Rev. John F. Cowan, Kohala, 
Hawaii, 
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Start with a Picnic! 


PICNIC makes a fine beginning for the 
rallying campaign. A Philadelphia 
school has for a score of years tested 


the value of such outings, usually held at the | 
The plan was successful in | 


end of August. 
bringing out from 500 to 1,000 persons, and 
the day was spent in renewing old acqaint- 
ances, forming new bonds, feasting and 
athletic contests. A big sign bore the name 
of the school with a Scripture text. The start 
from the church was made after a very brief 
devotional service, and the time just before 
the return home was marked by the singing 
of hymns. 


A Methodist school in the Middle West, | 


with 2,150 members, carried out the picnic 
plan successfully last year, issuing this pro- 
gram: 


ANNUAL PICNIC 
MIAMI PARK 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1907 
Fun Begins Soon after Reaching Grounds 





LIST OF CONTESTS 


Egg Hunt: Five hundred eggs will be hidden 
on the grounds, and a certain well-defined sec- 
tion allotted to each department of the school. 
When the scholars are divided into sections, 
each department will be guided by members of 
the egg-hunt committee to the particular por- 
tion of the grounds allotted them, and at a 
given signal the search begins. The eggs are 
all to be brought to the headquarters for future 
use, and a book will be awarded the scholar in 
each department who finds the most eggs. 
‘There is also one golden egg, and the finder of 
this one will receive a Bible. Of course the 
egys for the members of the Cradle Roll and 
primary class will not be hidden away so care- 
fully as those for the older members of the 
school. 

Beginners and primaries games: London 
Bridge is falling down, Button, button, Puss in 
the corner, ‘Tag, What's it? Passing ring on 
string, Bird, beast, or fish. 

‘Tennis : Bring your rackets and balls. 

Twelve o'clock noon: Feeding the animals. 

One o'clock P.M.: Base-ball game. Clar- 
ence Fleck’s team vs. Fred Helser's, 

Primaries: Backward race, 50-yard dash, 
boys ; 50-yard dash, girls. 

Beginners: Hopping 
games. 

For boys : Cracker contest, hustling contest, 
backward race, hopping contest, apple contest, 


eontest and other 








three-leg race, 50-yard dash, 1too-yard dash, 
boat race. 

For girls: Popcorn contest, hoop race, back- 
ward race, 50-yard dash, ball-throwing contest. 
_ For ladies: Nail-driving contest, wood-saw- 
ing contest. 

‘Tug-of-war: Young men vs. young women, 
two to one. 

Young women: Needle-threading contest, 
putting ball in basket. 


Picnic car will leave the Interurban Station 
promptly at 9.30. 

In the great egg-hunt contest no one will be 
permitted to receive a prize that has not 
been present at the Sunday-school five 
times since July 1, 1907. 

C ome prepared to have a good time ; we want 
everybody in the egg-hunt. 

N o sour-faced people will be permitted in the 
park. 

In every way possible, let every officer, teacher, 
and scholar help make this the greatest 
picnic in our history. 

C ome, let us with the children play. Be young 
again, just for to-day. 

Committee Chairmen, 
B. H. HURD, Transportation ; 
KNOWLTON KELSEY, Athletics ; 
CLARENCE SMITH, Egg-hunt ; 
E. M. STAHL, Games ; 
I, E. FISHER, Contest Judge. 
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A Cradle Roll Rally 


HERE are only half a dozen Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-schools which are 
officially credited with larger Cradle 

Rolls than that connected with the church in 
Huntington, Indiana. This church has two 
hundred babies enrolled under the superin- 
tendency of the wife of Superintendent Otto 
U. King; and one of the features of Rally 
Week last year was the reception to the 
mothers and children of the beginners’ and 
Cradle Roll departments, Mrs. King being 
also in charge of the beginners’ department 
with its one hundred members, The invita- 
tion sent out is as follows : 





ANNUAL RALLY AND RECEPTION 
to 
THE MOTHERS AND THE CHILDREN 
of the 


®BEGINNERS’ anp CRADLE ROLL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Saturday Afternoon, October 5, 2.30 to 4.30 





PROGRAM 


*Song: “ Blest be the tie.’’ 

Prayer: The Rev. J. A. Beatty. 

Scripture reading. 

‘The Mother ‘Training the Child." 

Informal discussion. 

‘* Methods of Teaching by Use of Sand- 
table."’ 

Refreshments. 

You and your children are most cordially 
invited. 

In His Name, 


MRs. KING, 
MRS. PLASTERER, 
Miss BENDEL, 
MIss BUTLER, 
MIss ABBOTT, 


MARK PLASTERER. 
Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school. 
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If You Use Souvenirs 


OUVENIRS of every conceivable sort 
are used to mark Rally Day. The de- 
nominational and _ general Sunday- 

school supply houses now furnish celluloid 
Rally Day buttons, giving the national flag 
crossed with the Conquest flag in colors at 


‘twenty cents a dozen or $1.50 a hundred ; 


celluloid Rally Day bangles, bearing the Hof. | 
mann head of the boy jesus, at $1 a hun.- | 
dred. Sunday-schools in the States will be | 
glad to know that Rally Day buttons pictur- 
ing the Liberty Bell on a background made 
of the stars and stripes in shield shape, may 
be had at $1.50 a hundred, or a bookmark | 
of the same design at $3 ahundred. Buttons 


suitable to very little children may be had at | are genuine, true, and fullof human 
A Liberty Bell watch fob is a; interest. 


$1 a gross. 





new souvenir, selling at 25 cents. Madonna | 
buttons are furnished at $1.50 a hundred. | 
Wireless Telegraph forms of invitations and 
post cards for the same purpose may be | 
secured at from forty cents to sixty cents a | 
hundred, 

% 


Shall Offerings go to Missions ? 


HEN the high ideal of making the 
Sunday- school a real missionary | 
teaching organization is fully at- 

tained, the church will recognize its duty to 
liberally support its school, and allow the 
Sunday-school to rally to the support of mis- 
sions. This ideal is being more and more 
recognized. A well-regulated church school 
in a ‘* well-off’? neighborhood in Philadel- 
phia has for years given every cent of its 
offerings to missions, ‘The Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the 
Protestant Episcopal, the Christian, and 
other churches, provide special programs for 
Missionary Day, or Rally Day, for all schools 
which promise to give their offerings for the 
day to missions. Usually this means that the 
funds are used for establishing Sunday- 


schools, 
_O 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva Sunday-school Associ- 
ation Camp Aug. 15 to Sept. 5 | 

Pennsylvania, at Collegeville, Summer \ 
MONEE c+ o> % as . August 20-30 

Pennsylvania, Episcopal Summer 
School, at Pocono Pines . . August 23-29 

Colorado, at Fort Collins . . . September 1-3 

Arizona, at Prescott . . . . September 12, 13 

England, at Liverpool, National 











Convention ...... . . October 3-8 
Massachusetts, at Worcester. . . October 6-8 
Kentucky, at Newport . . . October 8-11 


Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 13, 14 
Pennsylvania, at Shamokin. . . October 14-16 | 
Prince Edward Island, at Sum- { 


merside. . .... .. «October 15, 16 | 
District of Columbia, at Wash- 
ington . . October 19-21 


Western British Columbia, at 
New Westminster . . . . . October 20-22 








Self Delusion 
Many People Deceived by Coffee 


We like to defend our indulgences 
and habits even though we may be con- 
vinced of their actual harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that 
whiskey is good for him on a cold morn- 
ing, or beer on a hot summer day—when 
he wants the whiskey or beer. 

It's the same with coffee. Thousands 
of people suffer headache and nervous- 
ness year after year but try to persuade 
themselves the cause is not coffee—be- 
cause they like coffee. 

‘* While yet achild Icommenced using 
coffee and continued it,” writes a Wis. 
man, ‘‘until I was a regular coffee 
fiend. I drank it every morning and in 
consequence had a blinding headache 
nearly every afternoon. 

‘*My folks thought it was coffee that 
ailed me, but I liked it and would not 
admit it was the cause of my trouble, so 
I stuck to coffee and the headaches stuck 
to me. 

‘‘Finally, the folks stopped buying 
coffee and brought home some Postum. 
They made it right (directions on pkg.) 
and told me to see what difference it 
would make with my head, and during. 
that first week on Postum my old afflic- 
tion did not bother me once. From that 
day to this we have used nothing but 
Postum in place of coffee—headaches 
are a thing of the past and the whole 
family is in fine health.” 

‘*Postum looks good, smells good, 
tastes good, is good, and does good to 
the whole body.” ‘: There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time totime. They 








Start a 
Missionary 
Campaign 

in Your 

Sunday-= 

School 


Get a few choice people 
at work planning for the 
campaign now. A book 
to help them plan wisely 
has just been issued. It 
is called ‘“‘A manual of 
Missionary Methods for 
Sunday-school Work- 
ers.” The author, the 
Rev. George H. Trull, 
is Sunday-school Secre- 
tary, Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and 
has had a wide experi- 
ence in directing Sunday- 
school work along mis- 
sionary lines. 

The 257 pages are 
just as full of workable 
plans as they could well 
be; there is a great deal 
of material for blackboard 
use, in the way of crisp 
sentences and striking 
charts; and there are 23 
pages of book-lists, han- 
dily arranged for easy 
reference. The book 
will be mailed to you for 
50 cents. It has stiff 


board covers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Refiect from such a polished man, 
And ao he says to high and low: 
‘‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


MADE S125 


, Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn of H. & CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money. 
i 
4 | 
































ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
Re, 10a day. OUT- 
to workers, 
1 THOMAS MFG. CO. 
414 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











Skin Cleared 
By Simple Change in Food 


It has been said by a physician that 
most diseases are the result of indiges- 
tion. 

There’s undoubtedly much truth in the 
statement, even to the cause of many 
unsightly eruptions, which many suppose 
can be removed by applying some rem- 
edy on the outside, 

By changing her food a Kan. girl was 
relieved of an eczema which was a great 
annoyance to her. She writes : 

‘* For five monthsI was suffering with 
an eruption on my face and hands which 
our doctor called eczema and which 
cause wane a great deal of inconvenience. 
The suffering was almost unbearable. 

‘The medicine I took only gave me 
temporary relief. One day I happened 
to read somewhere that eczema was 
caused by indigestion. Then I read 
that many persons had been relieved of, 
indigestion by eating Grape-Nuts. . 

‘*T decided to try it. I liked the tasté 
of the food and was particularly pleased 
to notice that my digestion was improv- 
ing and that the eruption was disap- 
pearing asif by magic. I had at last 
found, in this great food, something that 
reached my trouble. 

‘*When I find a victim of this afflic- 
tion I remember my own former suffer- 
ing and advise a trial of Grape-Nuts 
food instead of medicines.” ‘*There’sa 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 6, 1908. Songs of 
the Heart. IX. A life lived with God 
(Psa. gt. Consecration meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—God everywhere (Psa. 139 : 1-10). 
Turs.—God working in us (1 Cor, 12: 


4-13). 
WED.—God dwelling in us (John 14 : 15-18). 
‘THURS.— His fulness in us (Acts 6: 1-6). 
FRI.—His quickening (Rom. 8: 1-11). 
Sat.—Abiding forever (1 John 2 : 27-29). 














How does the Quiet Hour help to begin the 
day with God? e 


How may we live with God in nature ? 


How does the Spirit enable us to live with 
God? 


IFE is unseen. No one has ever looked 
upon it. We know where it is and its 
evidences are the most real things in 

the world, but life itself is invisible. So also 
is God, If life were some material thing or 
if God were an object, then they could not 
be united in a common bond. It is the 
very quality in both which most perplexes 
us, this spirituality, this invisibility, this un- 
reality as it seems from the material point of 
view, which is the condition of communion 
and fellowship, Our spirits can be one with 
His spirit. If we and he were bodies there 
could be no oneness. 


Enoch. walked with God. The prophets 
were known as ‘‘the men of God.’’ They 
lived with God. They sought to know 
God’s will and to do it, to understand God’s 
mind and to speak it to the people. Others 
came to believe more firmly in God and to 
realize the joy and strength of obedience 
through their contact with those who lived, 
as these men did, with God, The life lived 
with God must ever be a commendation of 
God to men. If a life supposed to be lived 
with God is unpleasant and forbidding, it is 
a Very poor recommendation of God’s friend- 
ship to the world. 


‘*Hlow can. two walk together,’’ is the 
old question, ‘‘unless they be agreed?”’ 
God surely will not live with what is wilfully 
un-Godlike. He will be near it to change 
it, but he will not be in it to possess it. He 
longs to have us live with him and to live 
with us. But into this union we must not 
bring what God hates, If we knew that a 
friend had any special abhorrence we would 
not bring that which our friend abhorred 
into our friend’s presence. How much more 
anxious will we be to free ourselves from all 
that God dislikes ! 


The joy of living with God is in the per- 
fect understanding which God has of us. To 
be sure, that also is our shame. He knows 
all the worst. Every evil and unworthy 
thought and imagination is known to him. 
This makes us blush, But he understands 
our weakness and he forgives, and he is our 
friend in order that he may help us to con- 
quer all our sin and weakness, and become 
pure even as he is pure, 


bd 

And also it is the joy of this life that we 
are never alone, that no distance or distress 
can ever separate us from God, We are 
often far from all other friends but never 
from God. It is said that on the walls of a 
Spanish dungeon of the Inquisition, where a 
prisoner’s body was found, were the words 
in charcoal, ‘‘ They can sever me from thy 
church, but they cannot sever me from Thee, 
O Christ.’’ We may have this joy. 


Into my closet fleeing as the dove 
Doth homeward flee 

I haste away to ponder o’er Thy love 
Alone with Thee. 

In the dim wood by human ear unheard 
Jovous and free. 

Lord | I adore Thee, feasting on Thy Word 
Alone with Thee. 

Amid the busy city thronged and gay 
But One I see. 

Tasting sweet peace as undeserved I pray 
Alone with Thee. 

O happy life! Life hid with Christ in God |! 
Sq making me 

At home by the wayside and abroad 
Alone with Thee. 
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Making Home 
Preserves Air-tight 


No worrying about loose or in- 
secure caps, lids or corks if you 
use Pure Refined Paraffire. In 
making preserves, catsup, pickles, 


jellies, etc., the sealing question is soon 
settled if you have a cake of 


Pure 


Refined Paraffine 


in the house. Sealing with Pure Refined Paraffine is simpler, easier, quicker 
and more satisfactory than tying and tightening with string and paper. 


Odorless, tasteless; unaffected by 


fruit juices, acids, etc.; impervious to 


mold and moisture. It’s used in washing and for ironing and many 


other household purposes. 
Sold everywhere. 


Comes 


in cakes with full directions for use. 


STANDARD OIL C P 
L COMPANY 















Hunyadi J 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 





The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


_ GENTLE QUICK 
ACTION 


Try half a glass upon arising 






SPEEDY 
RELIEF CURE 








RALLY DAY 





Send I5c., birrétet 














Praise the Lord” Heidelberg Press Pinscher 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PM poe JAMS. 





Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot,and cold run- 
ning water and long distance phones in‘all rooms. 200 
rooms. too with bath. Single or en suite. Rates, 
$1.00 and upwards. One of the most unique dinin 
rooms in the country. Our famous Indian café. Note 
for service and cuisine. 


McCLINTOCK & BAYFIELD, Proprietors 





PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seets, 
Ke] Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and etm 
pera re, a 

Bank Furniture, Oltiee Desks, er — ert 
Ask Catalog by number only fF 

C 124Charch F’rait’re|Sehool Desks S 124 
L 124 Furaitare} Opera Chairs O 124 
B 124Bank Furnitare]Ofice Desks D 124 


E. 8. STAFFORD MFG. C8., cuIcAco (——( 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.zt. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_ 260 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Memorial 
Bells 


BELLS "= 


Peal McSuanc Bar Founnay Co., Bartmeae, Mo., U.S.A. 


The Hartford School of Religions Pedagogy 


Hartford, Conn. Advanced Course for graduates of 
Colleges and ‘Theological Seminaries. ‘This leads to a 
degree. Diploma Course prepares young men and 
women as salaried church and Sunday-school workers. 
23rd year begins Sept. 30,1908. Address The Dean. 


























BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christ an College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








The Effervescent 64 Year Old 
lief fo | 


Rel r } 


and Disordered Stomachs 


Corrects Fermentation, 
Heartburn, Waterbrash. 


0c. & $1 at draggists or by mail. 











No Harmful Drugs. d 
“Tastes Like Soda Water." 44 Hudson St., New 


THE TARRANT CO. 
York 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IRA D. SANKEY'S 


Great, heart touching, soul-inspiring book, the last 
work of the WORLD'S GREATEST SINGER, 
completed a short time before his death, entitled 


MY LIFE te StoRY 
Me GOSPEL HYMNS 


The sweet, rich, inspiring voice that once swayed 
and melted vast audiences by the power of song, even 
when unmoved by powerful gospel sermons, is now 
silent. Hut we have in this book the story of his 
life ; his early childhood, his first experiences as a 
singer, his army life, and his greatest work as the 


COMPANION OF D.L. MOODY 


Together with many beautiful and touching incidents 
and most interesting facts regarding the writing and 
in the use of Gospel Hymns, by himself and others. 
Here we have much of interest regarding the hymns 
of P. P. Bliss, Fanny J. Crosby, George C. Steb- 
bins, Robert Lowy and many others, as well as 
The Ninety and Nine, and a fong list by Ira | 
Sankey. The book gives many scenes in which 
Moody and Sankey are the chief figures, shows that 
Sankey enjoyed looking on the bright side of life, and 
reminds us of the bubbling humor of his.active days. 
The days of Moody and Sankey are passed, but this 
book will live forever. It should be in every home, to 
be read and reread by every man, woman and child. 


7 Mailed postpaid on 

Cloth binding, $1.50. receipt of price. 
TO AGENTS this book offers a great opportunity. 
every Christian home wil! want it, and the demand 
will be almost universal. We give liberal terms, pay 
freight, and give credit. Outfit free to working agents. 


P. W. ZIEGLER, #iisatipnia, Pa: 











Classified Advertising 











Financial 


Sx PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half. million dollars 
aid investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
let. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Pictures 


WO BEAUTIFUL COLORED TISSOT PIC- 
TURES and complete list of 240 subjects (120 
Old Testament and 120 New Testament) will be sent 
fer five cents in stamps. The Sunday School ‘limes 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
guiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 


| day School Times. 

























































































